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THE  REFORM  OF  LONDON  GOVERNMENT 
AND  OF  THE  CITY  GUILDS. 

PART    I. 
THE  REFORM  OF  LONDON  GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   DELAY    OF    REFORM. 

SPEAKING  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  2,  1843,  tne 
late  Lord  Brougham  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
"  utterly  impossible  that  many  months  should  elapse 
before  municipal  reform  should  be  extended  to  the  City 
of  London."  He  had  reviewed  at  great  length  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  London  government.  The 
great  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835 — one  of  the  most 
valuable  Acts  ever  placed  on  the  Statute  Book — was 
beginning  to  give  new  life  and  vigour  to  nearly  two 
hundred  municipalities  in  the  kingdom.  He  recalled 
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the  memorable  words  in  which  Lord  John  Russell,  when 
presenting  the  Municipal  Bill  to  the  House  on  March  5, 
1835,  had  spoken  of  the  old  corporations.  "The  exist- 
ing Municipal  Corporations  neither  possess  nor  deserve 
the  confidence  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  a  thorough 
reform  must  be  effected  before  they  can  become  what 
they  ought  to  be,  useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local 
government."  He  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  was  more  in  want  of  reform  than 
the  smaller  corporations  had  been  ;  a  proposition  abun- 
dantly supported  by  his  address. 

The  expectation  of  Lord  Brougham  as  to  the  nearness 
of  the  period  when  London  Government  should  be  re- 
formed was  not  realized.  It  is  still  in  the  category  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  necessity  for  such  reform  is  now  more  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  the  demand  for  it  more  definite  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

The  omission  of  London  from  the  schedule  to  the 
Act  of  1835  was  fully  explained  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Government  of  the  day  had  no  intention  to  reform 
the  minor  corporations  only.  The  London  Bill  was 
postponed  partly  because  of  the  delay  of  the  Municipal 
Commissioners  in  presenting  their  report,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  a  special  measure  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  the  case.  It  was  promised  in  the  House 
more  than  once  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  introduced  but  for  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  City  Corporation,  who  took  advantage 
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of  the  political  exigencies  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
its  introduction. 

The  same  opposition  of  the  City  Corporation  to  all 
reform  has  continued  ever  since.  The  authorities  of 
the  Corporation  control  a  considerable  estate,  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in 
preventing  both  internal  reform  or  the  concession  to 
Outer  London  of  such  representative  municipal  institu- 
tions as  might  by  comparison  tend  to  bring  about  civic 
reform. 

They  opposed  the  Bill  which  Sir  George  Grey  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Corporation  Commission  of  1853,  and 
they  allowed  large  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  in  this 
opposition,  without  any  sort  of  audit  The  City  has  been 
in  the  habit  for  years  of  expending  money  in  promoting 
and  opposing  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  this  not  merely  in 
the  ordinary  methods  of  parliamentary  opposition  by 
counsel  before  Committees  of  the  House  and  so  forth, 
but  in  unseen  and  underhand  methods  which  will  not 
bear  the  light.  It  is  very  largely  due  to  the  practices  of 
the  City  in  these  respects  that  London  Reform  has  been 
delayed  in  the  past. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
draw  public  retention  to  the  method  in  which  the  City 
Corporation  have  used  public  money  to  delay  and  thwart 
all  efforts  after  reform.  This  corrupt  expenditure  assumed 
its  most  serious  character  in  1883  and  1884,  when  the 
London  Government  Bill  was  before  Parliament ;  and  as 
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such  expenditure  was  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  decision  of  Parliament  by  misrepresenting 
public  opinion,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  it,  and  to  ask  for  an  inquiry. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  Lon- 
don Government,  the  City  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  watch  the  measure.  This  committee  had  an  unlimited 
power  of  secret  expenditure,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
suggested  Parliamentary  inquiry  the  case  of  the  pay_ 
ments  by  this  committee  was  selected. 

After  the  charge  of  improper  expenditure  had  been 
made  in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1887,  the  City, 
through  their  representatives,  gave  a  definite  and  cate- 
gorical denial  to  the  whole  charge.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  which  reported  that 
every  charge  made  as  to  the  expenditure  had  been 
proved,  Indeed,  after  the  evidence  had  proceeded  some 
days,  the  City  gave  up  the  case  so  far  as  the  facts  of  the 
expenditure  were  concerned,  admitted  the  truth  of  every- 
thing which  it  had  previously  denied,  and  set  up  a  claim 
of  right  to  expend  its  money  as  it  thought  fit.  This 
claim,  as  the  committee  pointed  out,  could  only  be 
resolved  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  City  having  escaped  the  reform  which  befell  other 
municipal  bodies  in  1835,  has  never  been  brought  under 
the  principle  of  that  Act,  under  which  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  constituted  trustees  of  their  funds  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  therefore  the  limits  of  its  powers  over  its  funds 
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arc  undefined.  If  it  has  power  to  expend  money  in  the 
manner  proved  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
then  the  sooner  such  power  is  taken  away  the  belt 

The  Special  Committee  expended  altogether  ,£19,550. 
Of  this  sum,  a  considerable  part  was  expended  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  bogus  associations,  and  the 
City  Solicitor  was  compelled  to  produce  and  to  put  in 
evidence  the  books  of  one  of  these  associations.  The 
cash  book  so  produced  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
report  of  the  committee.  It  shows  very  heavy  expen- 
diture in  the  payment  of  men  to  get  up  sham  con- 
ferences, deputations,  and  public  meetings ;  to  interfere 
with  bond  fide  meetings,  and  to  break  them  up  if  pos- 
sible ;  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  the  press  of  bogus  reso- 
lutions and  concocted  reports  of  meetings,  and  columns 
of  abuse  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
reform.  At  the  meetings  held  by  this  and  other  asso- 
ciations supported  by  the  City,  the  chairman,  the 
speakers,  and  the  audience  were  all  paid  with  City  cash. 
Forged  tickets  for  admission  to  meetings  held  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill  were  circulated  from  the  Guildhall,  and 
men  were  conveyed  to  such  meetings  and  paid  to  break 
them  up.  One  method  of  expenditure  was  the  starting 
of  sham  charter  movements  in  various  parts  of  London, 
in  order  to  lead  people  to  suppose  that  the  several  parts 
of  the  town  wished  for  incorporation.  All  these  move- 
ments were  dropped  when  the  London  Bill  was  with- 
drawn. 

The   investigations   of  the   Corporation  Malversation 
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Committee  will  be  productive  of  much  good  in  leading 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
City  Corporation,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  reformers 
have  to  contend. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  at  a  later  period  provided 
by  the  City,  in  1887,  to  pay  for  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
re-grant  of  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues.  In  this  case,  men 
appear  to  have  set  to  work  and  forged  the  signatures  by 
the  thousand.  Of  93,000  signatures  to  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Coal  Tax,  it  was  proved  that  90,000  came  through 
City  agents,  and  nearly  all  of  these  were  alleged  to  be 
written  by  a  few  men.  When  the  fraud  was  discovered  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  29  Petitions  with  34,000 
signatures  were  tested,  and  the  Committee  reported  that 
they  were  "wholly  or  in  great  part  forgeries." 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  time  that 
some  public  control  was  exerted  over  civic  expenditure. 
That  improper  use  of  public  money  which  has  been  so 
abundantly  shown  in  reference  to  the  London  Bill,  is  to 
be  found  in  other  departments  of  the  Corporation.  Not 
long  since  a  deputation  from  the  City  went,  at  an  expense 
of  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  to  spend  Whitsuntide  in 
Paris.  The  ostensible  reason  given  to  the  Common 
Council  was  that  they  might  study  the  system  there 
adopted  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  The  Com- 
mon Council  were  told  this  was  needful  in  order  that 
the  deputation  might  give  original  evidence  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  had  already  reported^ 
so  that  the  alleged  reason  was  absurd  in  its  falsity :  the 
real  reason  being,  of  course,  to  enable  a  City  committee 
to  spend  Whitsuntide  in  Paris  at  the  public  expense.  An 
illustration  of  the  expenditure  on  a  City  banquet  is  given 
in  the  Appendix.1 

It  may  be  hoped  that  whenever  a  measure  for  London 
Reform  is  passed  it  will  prove  to  be  a  comprehensive 
one.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1853  dealt 
almost  entirely  with  the  City  area,  but  no  measure  was 
ever  passed  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  City  successfully  used 
against  the  Bills  of  Sir  George  Grey  in  1856  and  1858, 
and  Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis's  Bills  of  1859  and 
1860,  the  various  arts  of  public  and  private  opposition  of 
which  they  were  past  masters.  The  Commission  of  1853 
recommended  the  issue  of  a  new  charter  for  London, 
incorporating  the  existing  charters  and  customs  as  far  as 
desirable.  So  long  as  the  reform  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  present  City  area  this  was  a  necessary  suggestion,  as 
the  existing  charters  are  archaic,  and  many  of  them 
conflicting,  whilst  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  Lord 
Coke  wrote  that  to  treat  of  them  would  require  a  volume 
in  itself.  The  City  has  no  governing  charter,  and  there 
is  no  authoritative  explanation  or  interpretation  of  the 
many  charters  which  exist.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  many  of  them,  and  they  are  often  so 
vague  as  to  be  unintelligible.  As  the  Commissioners 
point  out,  they  frequently  apply  to  a  state  of  things  which 
1  Appendix  i.,  Table  13. 
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has  now  passed  away,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  of  them 
are  now  actually  in  force,  and  how  far  they  are  controlled 
by  civic  usages.  These  usages  or  civic  customs  have 
been  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  where  they 
conflict  with  other  Acts  affecting  the  City  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  supreme.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with 
these  charters  and  customs  is  to  formally  repeal  all  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  measure  of  reform  proposed. 
This  was  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  corpora- 
tions affected  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835. 
It  was  adapted  to  London  by  section  46  of  the  London 
Government  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in 
1884.  By  that  Bill  all  existing  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Cityof  London,  whether  acquired  under  Act  of  Parliament, 
charter,  grant,  prescription  or  usage,  were  continued  in 
force  and  extended  to  London  except  where  inconsistent 
with  the  Bill,  but  where  inconsistent  they  were  thereby 
annulled.  In  addition  to  this,  certain  special  customs 
and  privileges  were  specifically  put  an  end  to  j  but  these 
need  not  now  be  considered. 

The  Commissioners  of  1853  made  a  number  of  other 
recommendations  as  to  the  government  of  the  Corpora- 
tion over  the  present  restricted  area ;  and  although  the 
matter  was  not  referred  to  them,  they  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  London  outside  the  City  area  should  be 
divided  for  municipal  purposes. 


CHAPTKK   II. 

PROPOSITIONS    OF    REFORM. 

ALTHOUGH  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
were  not  carried  out  by  the  passing  of  any  Act  affecting 
London,  yet  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act  of  1855,  hereinafter  considered,  to  give 
some  local  control  over  local  affairs  to  the  Metropolis 
outside  the  Corporation  area.  The  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience which  Londoners  have  had  of  that  Act  has 
been  undoubtedly  more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
preceded  it ;  but  it  has  only  served  to  bring  into  more 
prominence  the  necessity  for  a  complete  reform  on 
municipal  lines  of  the  whole  system. 

The  Bill  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  1860,  was 
the  last  effort  made  by  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
reforms  in  civic  government  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1854,  and  for  some  years  no  attempt  was 
made  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  London  Government 
in  Parliament. 

At  length,  in  1867,  Mr.  Mill  introduced  a  Bill  to 
establish  in  the  Metropolis  a  series  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, eleven  in  number  including  the  City.  Each  borough 
had  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses.  The  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  were  applied  to  the 
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new  corporations,  and  the  functions  of  the  existing 
vestries  were  vested  in  them.  A  central  authority  was 
retained  by  the  adaptation  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  City  was  left  untouched.  This  Bill  and 
another  establishing  a  central  government  were  only 
introduced  in  this  year  for  consideration,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  were  reintroduced,  backed  by  Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Mr. 
Tomline. 

The  two  Bills  were  part  of  a  single  scheme.  But  the 
City  Corporation  succeeded  in  stopping  the  scheme  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  been 
advertised  according  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  action  of  the  City  is  important  and 
suggestive,  because  it  has  been  their  recent  habit  to  state 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  reform  if  it  took  the  form  of 
a  series  of  municipalities ;  whereas,  when  a  Bill  on  such 
lines  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mill,  they  succeeded  in 
stopping  it  by  a  technical  objection.  The  real  fact  of 
the  case,  of  course,  is  that  the  City  Corporation  are 
opposed  to  any  reform  whatever. 

The  Bills  were  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton 
in  1869  and  1870,  with  some  variations.  There  were 
now  three  Bills.  The  "Municipal  Boroughs  Bill"  divided 
London  into  ten  boroughs,  with  wardens  and  councillors 
in  each,  but  did  not  preserve  the  former  proposition  of 
separate  mayors  and  aldermen.  The  Corporation  of 
London  Bill  created  a  Metropolitan  Corporation,  with 
Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  metropolitan  councillors. 
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The  Council  was  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  32  members  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City,  and  135  representatives  from  the  nine 
boroughs;  making  a  total  of  212.  This  Corporation  was 
to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
some  of  those  of  the  City.  The  "  County  of  London 
Bill"  constituted  the  metropolitan  area  into  a  single 
county. 

The  Bills  were  withdrawn  in  1869,  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Home  Secretary  that  the  subject  would  receive  the 
attentive  consideration  of  the  Government.  In  1870 
they  were  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  next  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  London  Reform  was  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Elcho  of  1875.  This  measure  proposed  to  extend  the 
City  Corporation  over  London,  with  such  modifications 
as  circumstances  required.  The  municipality  thereby  con- 
stituted absorbed  the  functions  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Vestries,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  representation  London  was  divided 
into  ten  boroughs.  The  total  number  of  municipal 
councillors  was  220,  of  which  the  City  was  to  send  40, 
and  each  of  the  other  municipal  districts  20.  The  Bill 
contained  many  detail  provisions  working  out  the  scheme, 
but  it  was  withdrawn  before  it  reached  the  second 
reading. 

In  1880  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  question,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  Mr.  Firth,  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr.  T.  B. 
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Potter,  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Brand,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  This  Bill  adopted 
and  elaborated  the  principle  of  one  central  representa- 
tive municipal  authority  controlling  all  London  local  ad- 
ministration. This  authority  was  to  be  triennially  elected, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  School  Board.  London  was  to  be 
divided  into  forty  municipal  districts,  and  the  new 
council  was  to  consist  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  40  aldermen, 
and  200  municipal  councillors.  The  powers  and  func- 
tions of  existing  local  authorities,  including  the  City  of 
London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Vestries,  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  authority,  and 
the  local  administrative  work  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
bodies  acting  under  its  direct  control.  The  Bill  contained 
full  detail  provisions  for  the  working  of  the  new  system ; 
<but  the  shortness  of  the  session,  and  the  late  period  at 
which  the  Bill  was  introduced,  prevented  it  from  reach- 
ing a  second  reading.  The  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  latter  Bills  for  London  Reform  consisted  mainly  in 
the  increased  powers  which  were  given  by  the  later  Bills 
to  the  central  authority. 

At  various  times  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  municipalities.  Some  persons 
have  suggested  as  many  as  sixty,  whilst  other  reformers 
have  contented  themselves  with  proposing  two — one  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  error  which  some  reformers  fall 
into  is  that  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  They  are  wont 
to  construct  some  beautiful  municipal  system,  and  then 
say  that  the  discharge  of  all  municipal  functions  must  be 
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adapted  to  it ;  whereas  the  true  course  of  procedure  is  to 
ascertain  what  municipal  functions  have  to  be  discharged, 
and  then  settle  in  what  way,  having  regard  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  Metropolis,  they  can  best  be  discharged 
here.  The  result  of  the  last  mode  of  procedure  is  in- 
evitably to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  for  a  great  many 
matters  of  common  interest  there  must  as  now  be  a 
single  London  authority,  but  that  such  authority  should 
be  directly  representative,  and  should  combine  in 
itself  the  varied  functions  now  discharged  by  non-repre- 
sentative and  nominated  bodies.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
for  certain  local  purposes  there  ought  to  be  local  control 
both  over  administration  and  cost.  After  that,  it  remains 
to  consider  how  best  to  make  the  central  and  the  local 
authority  work  together  in  harmony  so  as  to  give  the 
greatest  efficiency,  importance,  and  economy  to  the 
whole. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    REFORM. 

A  BOLD  and  statesmanlike  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
was  made  by  the  London  Government  Bill  of  iSS/}..1  But 
it  unfortunately  came  forward  too  late  in  the  Session  to 
be  properly  discussed.  After  three  nights'  debate  the 
Government  obtained  a  decisive  majority  of  71  (188-117) 
on  a  motion  for  adjournment,  and  this  was  accepted  as 
the  judgment  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
which  had  then,  from  the  exigencies  of  time,  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  general  object  aimed  at  in  this  measure  was  to 
give  to  Londoners  direct  control  over  all  their  municipal 
administration  and  expenditure.  As  already  pointed  out, 
there  were  special  conditions  in  London,  having  regard 
to  its  unique  size,  which  prevented  the  simple  application 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  but  the  Bill  em- 
bodied the  same  principles  with  such  adaptation  as  the 
circumstances  of  London  rendered  needful.  The  area 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  of  course  that  of 
the  present  Metropolis  as  settled  by  the  Act  of  1855. 
For  any  originating  measure  of  reform  it  is  best  to  go 
upon  already  ascertained  lines ;  but  the  time  would  of 
1  For  a  summary  of  the  Bill,  see  Appendix  iii. 
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course  come  when  the  question  of  the  true  area  of  the 
Metropolis  would  have  to  be  considered.  There  are  large 
spaces  of  land  within  the  present  area  which  are  not 
built  upon ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  densely 
inhabited  districts  closely  adjoining  the  boundary,  some 
of  which — like  West  Ham— have  been  incorporated,  and 
others  of  which — like  Tottenham — remain  under  the 
government  of  local  boards.  Power  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  alter  the  area.  This  may  be  best  given  by 
schemes  prepared  by  the  Central  London  Authority, 
published  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Privy  Council.  The  settlement  of  the  area 
in  the  first  instance  would  involve  the  extension  of  the 
present  county  of  the  City  of  London  in  order  to  make 
it  coterminous  with  such  area.  At  present  the  Metropolis 
outside  the  City  is  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  and  these  counties  would  have  to  be  lessened 
by  the  area  within  the  Metropolis. 

If  the  existing  central  authorities  of  London  are  to 
be  consolidated  into  a  directly  elected  corporation,  the 
constitution  of  such  corporation  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  although,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which  has  already  proved 
so  successful  in  its  working,  may  very  well  supply  the 
general  principles  on  which  it  should  be  constructed. 
Proceeding  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  the  existing 
Corporation  of  London  should  be  utilized  as  far  as 
possible,  and  extended  over  the  new  area.  The  office 
and  title  of  Lord  Mayor  would  of  course  be  retained, 
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but  instead  of  being  the  ruler  of  one  square  mile,  he 
would  preside  over  the  affairs  of  120  square  miles;  and 
instead  of  being  elected  as  now  by  the  suffrages  of  a 
small  City  ward,  he  should  be  elected  by  the  Common 
Council.  There  is  no  reason  to  limit  the  selection  of 
the  Common  Council  either  to  aldermen  or  to  members 
of  their  own  body,  and  any  fit  person  ought  to  be  eligible 
for  election.  A  Deputy  Mayor  may  be  elected  from  the 
Common  Council. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  vested  in  the  Common  Council,  but  it  ought  to  have 
power  to  delegate  such  of  its  functions  as  it  thinks  may 
be  most  usefully  performed  by  local  authorities.  The 
Common  Council  should,  as  in  other  corporations,  be 
the  outcome  of  the  direct  election  of  the  citizens.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  a  citizen  roll  may 
be  made,  and  every  person  upon  it  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
all  elections,  whether  Parliamentary  or  Municipal. 

Such  a  roll  ought  to  be  prepared  immediately  on  the 
passing  of  a  Reform  Act.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
qualification  for  enrolment  should  not  be  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  in  other  boroughs,  except  that  perhaps 
the  limit  of  residence  might  be  extended  from  seven  to 
fifteen  miles.  In  order  to  maintain  existing  rights,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  allow  the  City  limit  of  twenty-five 
miles'  residence  to  continue  to  apply  to  those  who  now 
vote  under  it.  The  right  to  vote  conferred  by  the 
membership  of  a  London  guild  is  indefensible,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished.  It  was  supposed  that  the  abuse  of  voting 
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by  purchase  was  to  be  abolished  by  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  but  it  has  been  held  that  this  did  not  apply  to 
the  City  of  London. 

London  is  at  present  divided  in  various  ways  for 
various  purposes.  Such  divisions,  however,  are  to  a 
large  extent  accidental,  and  the  present  local  administra- 
tive divisions  follow  the  irregular  line  of  parishes  or 
groups  of  parishes.  It  would  not  be  easy  or  desirable  to 
settle  in  any  constituting  Act  what  are  the  best  divisions 
of  London  for  administrative  purposes.  It  may  be  wisely 
left  to  the  new  Common  Council  to  frame  a  scheme  for 
such  division.  Meantime,  in  the  first  instance,  the  con- 
stituting Act  may  take  the  municipal  areas  as  they  exist. 
There  are  twenty-five  vestries  and  fourteen  district  boards, 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  making  forty  areas.  These 
may  very  well  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  ad- 
ministrative municipal  districts,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers sent  by  each  to  the  central  council  might  be  fairly 
apportioned  by  giving  to  it  a  representation  in  which 
population  and  rateable  value  are  equally  considered. 
This  is  the  principle  which  was  adopted  by  the  Bill  of 
1884.  After  the  boundaries  of  the  municipal  districts 
are  settled  by  a  Common  Council  scheme,  the  number  of 
representatives  would  be  varied  in  accordance  with  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  Common  Council  might  very 
well  contain  the  present  representatives  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  whose  experience  as  members  of  the 
chief  central  authority  in  London  would  be  of  advantage. 
The  settlement  of  a  new  scheme  of  subdivision  would 
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probably  be  one  of  the  first  works  to  which  the  new 
Council  would  apply  itself. 

An  extremely  valuable  proposal  was  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  1884  for  smoothing  over  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  change  from  the  existing  system  to  the  new  one. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  new  Common  Council  should 
meet  provisionally,  in  the  first  instance,  during  a  period 
of  three  months  before  the  Act  came  into  operation. 
During  this  provisional  period  the  Council  should, 
amongst  other  things,  decide  what  powers  and  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  the  bodies  (to  be  called  District 
Councils)  into  whose  hands  was  to  be  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  various  local  areas. 

Considerable  objection  has  been  taken  by  those  engaged 
in  local  administration  in  London,  to  the  fact  that  the 
functions  of  the  District  Councils,  who  were  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  vestries,  were  not  detailed  in  the  Bill 
itself.  It  was  contended  that,  if  the  powers  and  duties 
were  merely  delegated,  the  change  would  be  one  in  the 
direction  of  centralization,  and  the  Central  Body  would 
arrogate  to  itself  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  whole 
municipality,  and  that  the  Councils  would  be  merely 
dummy  organizations  or  nominated  committees  analo- 
gous to  the  managers  of  the  London  School  Board. 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  as  to  how  administrative  work  may  be 
best  distributed  between  the  Central  and  the  District 
Councils  is  one  that  can  only  be  usefully  undertaken  by 
persons  who  have  a  reasonably  full  and  accurate  know- 
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ledge  of  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with  and  of  the  present 
system  of  administration.  Elected  from  the  whole  of 
London,  and  incorporating  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  there  could  not  be  devised  a  better  authority  for 
the  purpose  than  the  new  Common  Council. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  public 
bodies  to  aggregate  to  themselves  new  powers  and 
authorities,  and  the  Board  of  Works  is  pointed  to  as 
illustrating  that  proposition.  To  a  large  extent  it  is 
true,  but  this  tendency  might  be  guarded  against  in 
various  ways.  At  present  the  vestries  are  practically 
the  street  authorities  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  control 
over  roads  would  probably  be  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  duties  delegated  to  the  new  District 
Councils.  The  different  parts  of  London  have,  and 
would  continue  to  have,  roads  differing  in  their  con- 
struction and  cost,  according  to  whether  they  were 
granite,  macadam,  wood,  or  asphalte.  It  would  mani- 
festly tend  to  extravagance  to  have  the  cost  of  all  roads 
in  London  defrayed  out  of  a  central  rate,  so  both  the 
cost  and  the  control  of  roads  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  District  Councils,  and  they  would  levy  the  charges 
upon  their  own  district  for  work  done  within  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  central  rate  was  levied. 

It  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  District 
Councils  must  be  street  authorities,  it  dees  not  seem  to 
be  very  material  whether  they  are  so  nominated  in  the 
Bill  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probably  better  to 
leave  the  definition  and  settlement  of  the  matters  to  be 
delegated  as  well  as  all  final  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Common  Council,  who  would  bring  knowledge  to  its 
exercise,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  that 
would  not.  The  tendency  of  the  Common  Council 
would  be  to  allocate  to  the  District  Councils  as  many 
functions  as  they  could  usefully  discharge,  because, 
if  all  duties  discharged  by  the  Central  Authority  were 
charged  upon  a  central  rate,  and  all  duties  discharged  by 
District  Councils  upon  the  district,  then  the  wish  to  keep 
down  the  central  rate  would  result  in  the  Council  divest- 
ing itself  of  all  functions  except  those  properly  and 
necessarily  appertaining  to  a  central  authority. 

The  District  Councils  would  administer  in  the  various 
municipal  areas  such  things  as  were  best  so  administered. 
One  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  present  system  consists 
in  the  isolation  and  irresponsibility  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  London  vestries  are  practically  independent  of  any 
control,  and  the  result  is  not  merely  a  want  of  harmonious 
action,  but  enormous  economic  loss.  The  District  Coun- 
cils of  a  new  London  system  must  be  part  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. They  must  be  not  merely  in  touch  with  the 
Central  Body,  but  the  members  of  the  Central  Council 
must  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  District  Councils 
tor  the  districts  from  which  they  come,  and,  if  the  title 
of  alderman  is  retained,  he  may  very  well  be  the  chairman 
of  the  District  Council.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
various  Districts  Councils,  and  the  division  of  the  areas 
in  wards  for  election  purposes  and  the  method  of  elec- 
tion, are  details  that  may  be  left  to  be  settled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Council,  either  by  scheme  or 
otherwise. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FINANCE. 

THE  settlement  of  the  financial  position  and  powers  of 
the  District  Councils  has  been  regarded  as  a  point  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty.      But,   in    reality,  it  is 
capable  of  ready  solution.      The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  now  required  to  present  to  Parliament  every 
year  an  estimate  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by  loans 
during  the  ensuing  year.      The  Board  of  Works  Money 
Bill  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  before  being 
presented  to  Parliament.    The  control  of  Parliament  over 
the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  is,  m 
reality,  most  perfunctory.     It  must  of  necessity  be  so,  as- 
very  few  members  of  Parliament  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  London.     The  solu- 
tion of  the  District  Council  financial  authority  question  is 
to  be  found  in  the  preparation  by  each  District  Council 
of  a  yearly  budget  setting  forth  its  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  ensuing  year.     This  should  be  presented  to  the 
Central  Council,  which  would  be  perfectly  competent  to 
discuss  it,  and  before  which  the  whole  matter  would  be 
amply  considered.     If  the  budget  were  passed,  then  the 
money  authorized  by  it  could  be  raised  over  the  district 
by  a  rate  supplemental  to  the  central  rate. 
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At  present  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  power  to  lend 
money  to  the  local  authorities  of  London.1  The  moneys 
so  borrowed  would  be  repaid  by  the  areas  now  respon- 
sible for  them.  This  would  be  a  matter  of  adjustment 
presenting  no  serious  difficulty.  It  is  most  necessary  to 
have  a  new  and  simplified  system  of  rating  and  of  rate 
collection.  A  matter  of  such  extreme  importance  cannot 
usefully  be  elaborated  in  the  constituting  Act,  but  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  scheme  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Central  Council.  The  advantage  of  having  so  important 
a  question  discussed  by  competent  men  from  all  parts  of 
London  is  obvious,  and  the  issue  of  such  discussion  might 
very  probably  be,  not  merely  a  simplification  of  the  system 
of  collection,  but  an  enunciation  of  the  true  principle 
upon  which  contributions  for  municipal  purposes  should 
be  levied.  At  present,  as  is  universally  admitted,  there 
are  large  interests  which  are  greatly  benefited  by  muni- 
cipal expenditure,  which  make  practically  no  contribution 
towards  it.  The  whole  question  would  thus  be  made  the 
subject  of  careful  and  skilled  inquiry. 

The  anomalies  of  the  system  of  valuation  in  London 
are  numerous.  The  preliminary  valuation  list  is  of 
course  made  out  by  overseers,  but  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  authorities  acting  in  this  capacity. 
There  are  numerous  local  Acts  of  Parliament  under 
which  they  act,  and  the  practice  of  one  parish  constantly 
differs  from  that  of  its  neighbour.  The  quinquennial 
revaluation  of  the  Metropolis,  under  the  Act  of  1869, 
1  See  Appendix  i.,  Table  3. 
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has  had  little  effect  in  removing  the  inequalities  which 
exist.  With  an  increase  of  general  metropolitan  charges, 
for  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Police,  Education,  and  the 
Common  Poor  Fund,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
some  districts  to  keep  the  assessments  low,  in  order  that 
the  incidence  of  such  changes  on  the  district  may  be 
less.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  more  effectually  and 
fairly  any  assessment  committee  carries  out  its  functions, 
the  greater  is  the  weight  of  general  metropolitan  charges 
falling  upon  the  district. 

The  system  offers  a  premium  on  low  assessment  of 
which  some  districts  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
The  controlling  power  of  the  Government  surveyor  of 
taxes  has  little  practical  value,  nor  is  the  power  which 
is  given  to  one  parish  to  object  to  the  assessment  of 
another  often  utilized,  although  an  effort  was  made  in 
1886  to  invoke  it,  against  an  alleged  under-assessment 
in  a  great  West  End  parish.  Appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  assessment  committees  are  comparatively  infrequent, 
probably  because  the  values  are  often  under-assessed. 

The  method  of  rate  collection  in  London  varies  infi- 
nitely. Some  collections  are  made  yearly,  others  half- 
yearly,  others  quarterly.  The  forms  of  collection  also 
vary,  and  the  proportion  of  work  to  payment  amongst  the 
three  hundred  rate  collectors  of  the  Metropolis  differs  very 
much.  Whilst  a  collector  of  Inland  Revenue  would 
find  his  work  familiar  when  removed  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  a  collector  of  London  rates 
would  find  it  needful  to  learn  new  methods  if  he  were 
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removed  into  the  neighbouring  parish.  All  this  requires 
remodelling  and  harmonizing.1 

The  expenditure  of  the  new  Corporation  would  of 
course  be  made  the  subject  of  effective  audit.  At 
present,  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  of  London  are 
audited  by  members  of  the  City  Livery  Companies, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  in  common  hall.  Their 
powers  are  extremely  limited.  They  have  no  authority  to 
inquire  into  or  to  question  any  expenditure,  but  simply 
to  see  that  such  expenditure  was  duly  authorized  by  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  Corporation  or  by  the  Corpo- 
ration itself.  This  amounts,  therefore,  only  to  a  prelimi- 
nary audit,  and  if  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  signs 
a  warrant  on  the  City  Chamberlain,  the  auditors  have  no 
power  to  go  behind  the  warrant.  The  accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  audited  by  a  Treasury 
auditor,  but  the  moneys  expended  by  the  vestries  are 
under  no  satisfactory  control.  The  auditors  are  elected 
by  the  vestries,  and  their  functions  are  confined  to  an 
examination  of  vouchers.  Under  the  Act  of  1855  a 
power  of  surcharge  is  given  to  them,,  but  this  cannot  be 
enforced  j  so  that,  in  practice,  vestry  expenditure  is  quite 
free  from  popular  control. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  of  difficulty,  and  also  of 
some  jealousy,  how  far  the  expenditure  of  municipal 
corporations  should  be — as  to  the  method  of  expenditure 
— under  the  control  of  independent  auditors.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  a  control  to  which  the  smaller  cor- 
1  For  rates  raised  in  London ;  see  Appendix  i. ,  Table  5. 
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porations  have  taken  exception,  could  be  enforced  upon 
a  corporation  governing  the  Capital.  In  the  first  instance, 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  the  Treasury  auditor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  new 
Corporation.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  give  to  him  powers  of  disallowance  or  surcharge. 
He  might  usefully  have  an  alternative  power  of  reporting 
in  cases  where  there  are  irregularities  in  the  accounts 
either  as  to  entries  or  vouchers,  or  in  cases  of  what  he 
may  consider  to  be  improper  expenditure,  or  as  to  im- 
proper methods  of  keeping  accounts,  or  any  other  matter 
to  which  in  his  judgment  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
should  be  called. 

The  form  in  which  the  accounts  may  be  most  usefully 
kept  might  form  the  subject  of  discussion  and  settlement 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Common  Council.  The 
audit  ought,  of  course,  to  extend  not  merely  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Common  Council,  but  also  to  those  of 
the  District  Councils.  The  borrowing  powers  of  the 
new  body  might  for  the  present  be  the  same  as  those 
possessed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Assessment  Committees  in  London  are  now  in 
most  cases  appointed  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.. 
The  Bill  of  1884  proposed  to  make  this  practice  uni- 
versal. Whether  the  Guardians  are  the  best  appointing 
authority  is  one  of  those  questions  on  which  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails,  and  the  whole  matter  may 
well  be  reconsidered  when  the  question  of  the  rating 
system  is  before  the  Common  Council.  The  present 
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constitution  of  Assessment  Sessions  is  admittedly  defec- 
tive, and  the  Bill  of  1884  proposed  to  substitute  for  it 
a  court  formed  of  the  Recorder  or  a  Deputy  Recorder 
as  chairman,  and  six  of  the  chairmen  of  District  Coun- 
cils. The  proposition  is  a  good  one. 

There  should  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  including  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Burial  Boards  in  London  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  body.  In  the  first  instance,  such 
powers  and  duties  may  be  formally  transferred  to  the 
Corporation.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  the  debts, 
liabilities,  and  property  of  such  Boards  should  remain 
debts,  liabilities,  and  property  of  the  area  over  which 
the  control  of  such  Boards  now  extends.  This  is  one  of 
the  jurisdictions  which  may  very  properly  be  transferred, 
and  probably  would  be  transferred,  to  the  District 
Councils ;  and  the  property  of  the  Boards  would  of 
course  be  made  a  matter  of  adjustment  where  the 
areas  are  not  co-terminous.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
of  much  importance,  and  the  Common  Council  might, 
if  it  thought  fit,  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  administration 
of  the  Metropolis  on  one  uniform  system,  either  by  the 
Common  Council  itself  or  by  the  District  Councils. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    METROPOLIS    MANAGEMENT   ACT. 

THE  expectations  which  were  entertained  at  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  have 
only  been  partially  fulfilled.  But  as  already  stated,  the 
effect  of  the  Act  has  been  largely  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  local  administration  in  London.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  in  its  working  signally  failed  to  evoke 
in  London  anything  analogous  to  the  vigorous  municipal 
life  which  is  to  be  found  in  provincial  towns.  This  result 
is  probably  due  to  several  causes  peculiar  to  the  Metro- 
polis, but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the 
London  people  had  direct  control,  through  proper  repre- 
sentatives, of  their  own  affairs,  they  would  fail  to  take 
the  liveliest  interest  in  them  and  to  make  their  wishes 
upon  them  adequately  felt. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  the  Metropolis 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  City  steadily  increased  in 
population  without  any  effort  being  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  either  to  assimilate  these  populations  to 
itself,  or  to  exercise  over  them  any  sort  of  municipal  or 
administrative  control.  The  attempts  made  by  the  later 
Tudor  sovereigns  to  restrict  the  growth  of  the  capital 
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had  signally  failed,  and  the  vivid  description  given  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  when  introducing  the  London  Bill  of 
1855,  of  the  chaos  which  that  Bill  was  intended  to 
remedy,  enables  us  to  measure  the  advantage  to  London 
of  that  Act. 

At  least  three  hundred  different  bodies,  with  more 
than  ten  thousand  members,  carried  out  in  various 
parts  of  London  different  forms  of  local  government 
under  the  controlling  provisions  of  nearly  three  hundred 
Acts  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  some  districts 
were  without  even  this  qualified  advantage,  and  were 
absolutely  without  any  sort  of  administrative  control. 

The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  was  the  first 
effort  to  give  anything  approaching  to  a  uniform  muni- 
cipal organization  to  the  vast  populated  area  outside  the 
City.  The  City  Corporation  Commission  appointed  in 
1853,  recommended  the  division  of  the  Metropolis  into 
municipal  districts,  and  the  constitution  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  composed  of  members  deputed  from 
the  council  of  each  of  such  districts.  The  com- 
missioners— Mr  Labouchere,  Mr.  Patteson,  and  Sir.  Geo. 
Cornewall  Lewis — in  making  these  suggestions  as  to  the 
form  of  government  suited  for  outer  London,  did  not 
make  them  as  the  result  of  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  or  as  conclusions  from  evidence  given  before 
them,  but  simply  as  incidental  to  the  main  object  and 
scope  of  their  commission  and  report,  which  was  an 
inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  as  to  what  measures  might  be  taken 
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to  make  better  provisions  for  its  future  government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  settling  the 
lines  of  his  Bill,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  gave  full  consideration 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
vestries  can  be  regarded  as  municipal  bodies,  it  may  be 
said  that  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  by  the  Act  of 


For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  district  of  the  Registrar- 
General  was  taken  as  the  metropolitan  area.  The  City 
of  London  was  unaffected  by  the  Bill,  and  its  form  of 
municipal  administration  has  remained  intact.  The 
metropolitan  area  outside  the  City  was  by  the  Act 
divided  into  38  districts  for  certain  municipal  purposes. 
These  districts  are  co-terminous  with  parish  areas.  There 
are  78  metropolitan  parishes  outside  the  City.  Of  these 
23  were  considered  sufficiently  large  to  be  constituted 
into  municipal  units.  Out  of  the  remaining  55  parishes 
the  Act  constituted  15  district  boards.  In  each  of  these 
15  districts  the  ratepayers  in  each  of  the  constituent 
parishes  elect  members  of  the  parish  vestry,  and  the 
united  vestries  then  elect  the  district  board.  Recently 
the  District  Board  of  Fulham  has  been  dissolved,  and  the 
constituent  parishes  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  con- 
stituted into  separate  local  authorities. 

The  vestrymen  throughout  London  are  elected  by 
rated  parishioners.  The  qualification  is  a  ratal  to  the 
poor  on  a  rental  of  ^40  a  year.  In  some  of  the  poorer 
districts  where  the  number  of  assessments  at  ^40  does 
not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  the  vestryman  quali- 
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fication  is  reduced  to  ,£25.  The  number  of  vestrymen 
was  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  rated  house- 
holders, but  so  that  no  vestry  should  have  more  than 
120  members  exclusive  of  the  incumbent  and  church- 
wardens, who  were  ex-officio  members.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  in  London 
is  now  nearly  3,000.* 

The  functions  given  to  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
by  the  Act  included  the  maintenance  and  construction  of 
local  sewers,  the  paving,  lighting,  watering,  and  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  the  removal  of  dust,  the  abatement  of 
nuisances,  &c.  They  were  practically  constituted  the 
street  authorities  of  the  Metropolis.  Excepting  the  con- 
struction of  local  sewers,  which  required  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  their  discretion  was 
and  is  uncontrolled,  and  from  their  decision  there  was 
and  is  no  appeal.  Provision  was  made  for  the  auditing 
of  their  accounts  by  elected  ratepayers,  but,  as  already 
stated,  no  power  of  enforcing  surcharge  was  given,  and 
no  such  power  exists. 

For  certain  purposes  common  to  the  whole  Metropolis, 
the  Act  constituted  a  body  called  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Down  to  the  year  1885  the  number  of  this 
body  was  46,  including  a  paid  chairman.  This  number 
has  now  been  increased  to  59.  The  members  are  elected 
by  the  vestries  and  district  boards  and  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London. 

Under  the  Act  of  1855,  the  Metropolitan  Board  was 
1  See  Appendix  i .,  Table  6. 
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entrusted  with  the  establishment  and  control  of  the 
system  of  main  sewers  throughout  London,  and  with  the 
making  of  street  improvements.  The  powers  of  the 
Board  have  been  since  extended  by  a  large  number  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  connection  with  the  River  it  has 
freed,  and  controls,  many  of  the  bridges.  It  also  controls 
the  embankments,  and  exercises  powers  for  the  preven- 
tion of  floods.  It  is  the  authority  for  the  provision  of 
parks,  and  the  acquirement  and  control  of  gardens  and 
open  spaces  in  the  Metropolis.  It  controls  the  Fire 
Brigade,  and  has  an  extended  jurisdiction  over  buildings 
throughout  London.  It  also  exercises  many  minor 
jurisdictions  over  such  matters  as  the  control  of  offensive 
trades,  licenses  for  slaughter-houses,  regulation  of  the 
sale  and  storage  of  explosive  substances  and  of  petroleum, 
and  the  control  of  various  diseases  in  animals,  inspection 
of  dairies  and  cowsheds,  &c.,  and  the  clearance  of  sites 
under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts. 

The  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passing 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  enables  us  to  judge 
fully  of  its  effect.  If  we  compare  the  condition  of  London 
to-day  with  its  condition  as  described  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  in  1855,  we  see  everywhere  abundant  evidence  of 
great  improvement.  The  multifold  requirements  of  an 
advanced  civilization  have  been  supplied  with  a  degree 
of  success  upon  which  the  Metropolis  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate itself.  In  many  respects  the  results  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  must  have  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  were  responsible  for  it.  It  may  be 
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rightly  regarded  as  a  great  landmark  in  our  municipal 
history,  and  as  a  measure  which  has  discharged  a  most 
important  and  useful  function  in  bridging  over  the  gulf 
between  the  chaos  which  existed  before  it  and  a  perfected 
municipal  system.  The  experience  of  thirty  years  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  weak  points  of  the  measure, 
and  enables  us  to  indicate  with  probable  exactitude  the 
character  and  shape  of  necessary  reforms. 

The  chief  point  of  absolute  failure  in  the  system  of 
1855  ma7  we^  be  found  in  the  absence  of  all  public 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  institutions  established  by 
it.  At  that  time  a  fear  was  expressed  lest  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  might  so  far  presume  upon  its 
lofty  and  responsible  position  as  to  interfere  with 
affairs  of  State,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  seat  upon  a 
London  vestry  would  be  the  subject  of  severe  competi- 
tion. Not  merely  have  these  expectations  been  falsified, 
but  the  working  of  the  system  has  been  accompanied  with 
an  incredible  apathy.  Whilst  the  municipal  elections  in 
provincial  boroughs  are  the  occasion  of  severe  rivalry 
and  contest,  there  are  many  London  vestries  with  the 
population  and  the  revenue  of  a  German  principality 
where  a  contested  election  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  where  the  very  period  of  an  election  is  not 
known  to  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  many  parts  of  London  the  elementary  facts  as  to 
their  local  government  are  unknown  to  the  people,  and  the 
names  or  the  qualifications  of  their  local  rulers  are  never 
discussed.  There  are  some  vestry  areas  in  which  this  state 
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of  things  exists  to  a  less  extent  than  in  others,  but  there 
is  no  municipal  district  in  London  in  which  the  public 
interest  in  the  governing  body  approaches  that  which 
exists  in  the  smallest  provincial  town.  From  a  recent 
Parliamentary  Return,  it  appears  that  less  than  one  in 
thirty  of  the  qualified  electors  took  any  part  whatever 
in  the  vestry  elections  during  the  year  1885. 

That  which  applies  to  the  vestries  also  applies  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Although  this  body 
expends  millions  of  money,  and  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
titled to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  London  people,  yet 
the  method  of  its  work,  the  names  of  its  members,  and 
the  expenditure  of  its  funds  are  matters  that  excite  only 
an  infinitesimal  interest  amongst  the  millions  of  people 
whcse  welfare  is  confided  to  its  care.1 

The  best  security  for  effective  municipal  administration 
is  to  be  found  in  vigilant  popular  control,  and  no  system 
of  reform  of  London  government  will  be  satisfactory  that 
does  not  supply  this.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  con- 
ditions of  London  are  very  different  from  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  provincial  towns.  The  habit  of  local  co- 
operation for  local  purposes  which  exists  in  the  one  has 
received  but  little  development  in  the  other,  and  in  enor- 
mous areas  of  the  wealthier  districts  and  of  suburban 
London  the  community  of  municipal  interests  has  not 
prevented  the  inhabitants  from  remaining  absolute 
strangers  to  each  other. 

1  For  expenditure,  taxation,  &c.,  of  Metropolitan  Board,  see 
Appendix  i.,  Tables  i,  2,  4. 
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The  tenure  of  house  property  in  the  metropolis  has 
also  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  very  few  parts  of  London  where  it  is  possible 
to  acquire  freehold  property,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  Londoners  regard  their  houses  rather  in  the  light 
of  temporary  encampments  than  as  permanent  habita- 
tions. They  take  little  interest  in  surroundings  which 
they  must  some  day  abandon,  and  if  they  find  the  roads 
ill-kept  or  the  taxes  too  onerous  they  simply  move  to 
some  other  district,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  one  or  make  any  effort  to  lessen  the  other.  In 
districts  where  men  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live, 
they  may  be  trusted  to  develop  a  lively  interest  in  the 
conditions  of  local  administration.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  leasehold  enfranchisement  law 
before  improving  the  conditions  of  London  government. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  whenever  any  change  is 
made,  we  must  introduce  the  system  of  direct  representa- 
tion. Whenever  a  body  of  men  is  entrusted  with  enor- 
mous powers  of  municipal  administration  and  expenditure, 
it  ought  to  be  directly  amenable  to  the  people  whose 
affairs  it  administers  and  whose  money  it  expends.  This 
principle  must  be  applied  not  merely  to  minor  adminis- 
trative bodies  controlling  the  affairs  of  particular  areas, 
but  also  to  the  central  authority  which  shall  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  of  other  comparatively 
irresponsible  bodies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NEED    FOR   UNIFORM    CONTROL. 

PERHAPS  the  greatest  defect  in  the  Act  of  1855  was 
the  want  of  some  provision  which  should  ensure  uni- 
formity and  economy  of  action  amongst  the  vestries  and 
district  boards.  It  is  true  that  their  functions  are  com- 
paratively limited  although  important.  The  discharge 
of  these  functions  involves  a  yearly  expenditure  ap- 
proaching ^3,000,000  sterling.1 

But  the  vestries  are  not  merely  irresponsible  to  any 
controlling  authority,  but  there  are  no  means  of  ensuring 
adequate  responsibility  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
they  control.  If  a  body  of  skilled  auditors  were  in  any 
given  year  to  undertake  the  audit  of  all  the  vestry  ac- 
counts in  London,  the  want  of  uniformity  would  appear 
in  a  very  glaring  manner.  Some  returns  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  show  enormous  differences  of  cost 
in  the  execution  of  exactly  similar  work,  and  some  even 
of  the  larger  vestries  show  the  greatest  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies  in  their  accounts. 

Many  of  the  London  vestries  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  carry  out  fairly  the  work  entrusted  to  them, 
but  the  absence  of  skilled  central  control  or  guidance 
1  See  Appendix  i.,  Tab!e  6. 
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has  prevented  the  result  being  in  many  cases  satis- 
factory, and  there  are  some  vestries  that  have  to  a 
very  large  extent  disregarded  their  plain  duty  in  im- 
portant matters  confided  to  their  care.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  London,  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  are  often  less  attended  to  than  in  the 
wealthier  parts  of  the  town. 

In  cases  where  the  work  is  discretionary,  the  results 
are  still  less  satisfactory.  For  example,  the  Acts  enabling 
vestries  to  erect  mortuaries  and  baths  and  wash-houses 
have  only  been  enforced  at  all  in  a  few  of  the  London 
districts.  One  unmistakable  lesson  taught  by  thirty 
years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1855,  is 
that  in  any  future  legislation  there  must  be  such  ade- 
quate control  over  the  discharge  of  municipal  duties  as 
shall  provide  for  certainty,  uniformity,  and  economy 
throughout  the  Metropolis. 

This  uniformity  can  only  be  effectively  assured  by 
placing  the  final  control  in  a  single  hand.  It  might 
probably  be  wise  to  entrust  large  administrative  authority 
over  matters  purely  local,  to  local  councils  constituted 
for  the  purpose ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  in  order 
to  ensure  all  over  London  the  economical  and  effective 
discharge  of  municipal  functions,  there  must  be  some 
central  authority  possessing  a  general  control. 

This  necessity  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  powers  of  disturbing  the  public  highway.  At 
present  there  are  several  authorities  with  statutory  powers 
to  disturb  a  London  street  whenever  they  think  fit  to  do 
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so,  without  any  sort  of  responsibility  either  to  each  other 
or  to  any  central  authority.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  may  take  up  a  street  for  the  alteration  or  extension 
of  the  main  drainage  system ;  gas  companies  may  take 
it  up  for  the  inspection  or  renewal  of  their  pipes  ;  water 
companies  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  the  vestry  itself 
either  for  the  purposes  of  minor  drainage  or  for  the  repair 
of  the  surface. 

These  four  authorities  exercise  absolute  and  inde- 
pendent authority,  and  it  often  happens  that  in  the 
selection  of  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  convenience  either  of  the 
inhabitants  or  of  the  street  authorities.  Cases  are  of 
constant  occurrence  where  a  vestry  expends  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  paving  a  street ;  and  long  before 
such  pavement  is  worn  out,  either  a  gas  or  a  water 
company  tears  up  the  street,  and  by  breaking  the  crown 
of  the  road  practically  destroys  its  paving.  Indeed,  cases 
are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  where  an  important 
London  street  has  thus  been  disturbed  by  three  different 
authorities  at  three  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year. 

An  effort  was  made  twenty  years  ago  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  the  construction  of  subways,  but  the  Act 
has  not  been  largely  utilized  mainly  because  the  gas 
companies  successfully  resisted  the  insertion  of  compul- 
sory clauses,  on  the  ground  that  leakage  from  imper- 
fectly joined  gas-pipes  might  prove  dangerous  in  the 
subways,  and  their  use  was  thus  left  optional.  The 
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result  has  been  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  new  and  im- 
portant London  thoroughfare  down  the  centre  of  which  a 
capacious  subway  was  constructed,  and  the  surface  of 
which  was  admirably  paved  with  granite-cubing  laid  on 
concrete.  Shortly  after  the  work  was  completed,  a  gas 
company  exercised  their  option  of  declining  to  put  their 
pipes  in  the  subway,  and  employed  gangs  of  men,  at  great 
expense  and  with  enormous  labour,  to  tear  up  the  street 
on  each  side  from  end  to  end  in  order  to  lay  their  badly 
jointed  pipes. 

If  it  were  proposed  merely  to  modify  and  not  to 
recast  the  system  of  London  government,  it  would  be 
manifestly  necessary  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
the  working  of  the  various  authorities  should  be  brought 
into  sufficient  harmony  to  enable  a  single  interference 
with  the  street  to  suffice  for  a  lengthened  period ;  but  the 
true  remedy  will  be  ultimately  found  in  placing  the 
supply  of  water  and  of  light,  and  the  control  of  drainage, 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  London  authority.  If  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  surface  of  streets  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  administrative  bodies,  there  ought  to  be 
such  relation  between  such  local  authorities  and  the 
central  authority  as  shall  ensure  streets  being  only  dis- 
turbed when  it  is  necessary  to  repave  them.  The  power 
of  the  Post  Office  to  lay  underground-wires  may  now  be 
exercised  on  notice  to  the  street  authority.  Probably 
this  power  cannot  be  usefully  interfered  with. 

In  considering  how  best  to  establish  in  London  a 
sound  system  of  municipal  government,  the  wisest 
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course  would  seem  to  be  to  interfere  with  existing 
institutions  only  so  far  as  may  be  needful  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  a  new  system.  The  development  of  the 
powers  and  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  indicate  the  settled  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  there  must  be  over  the  metropolitan  area  a 
single  powerful  authority  able  to  deal  with  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  town.  New  powers  and  jurisdiction  have 
been  given  by  Parliament  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
because  it  was  evidently  necessary  that  they  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  central  authority.  New  powers  as  to 
some  matters  have  also  been  given  to  the  vestries,  and  it 
would  be  probably  true  to  say  that  the  further  powers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  have  only  been  accorded  to  it 
because  Parliament  considered  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  better  discharged  by  a  central  than  by  local  authority. 
It  was  as  the  result  of  this  judgment,  and  not  because  of 
any  legislative  bias  in  favour  of  the  Board,  that  these 
powers  were  given. 

The  Legislature  has  significantly  shown  its  distrust  of 
going  further  in  this  direction  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary by  the  course  which  it  has  taken  in  giving  to  the 
Treasury  direct  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board,  and  by  its  repeated  refusal  to  give  to  the  Board 
any  power  of  dealing  with  the  London  water  supply. 
The  Legislature  has  considered  that  matters  of  this  im- 
portance ought  only  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
authority  directly  representing  the  London  people. 

That  which  applies  to  the  more  extended  functions 
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which  have  been  denied  to  the  Board,  also  applies  to 
the  functions  now  discharged  by  it ;  and  whatever  duties 
may  be  rightly  imposed  upon  a  central  authority  in  Lon- 
don, ought  to  be  imposed  upon  an  authority  directly 
elected  by,  and  therefore  responsible  to,  the  London 
people. 

It  has  been  the  practice  amongst  those  who  have 
suggested  schemes  of  London  Government  Reform  to 
settle  upon  some  general  framework  and  geographical 
.division,  and  leave  the  various  municipal  arrangements 
-to  be  adapted  to  it  as  best  they  may.  The  safest  pro- 
cedure, however,  would  appear  to  be  to  take  each  of  the 
matters  of  municipal  government  separately,  and  to 
consider  in  what  manner  and  by  what  authority  it  may 
be  most  effectively  undertaken,  whether  by  a  central 
authority  or  by  separate  local  authorities  in  the  Metro- 
polis. The  object  to  be  aimed  after  is  the  most  effective 
performance  of  the  work,  and  the  adoption  of  the  system 
#nd  method  of  government  which  will  produce  this. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Legislature  has, 
with  fairly  competent  local  authorities  in  existence,  given 
constantly  increasing  powers  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
It  is  not  likely  that  functions  so  discharged  by  the  central 
authority  would  hereafter  be  divided  amongst  authorities 
controlling  lesser  areas,  nor  upon  an  examination  of  such 
functions  does  it  appear  to  be  useful  so  to  subdivide 
them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EXISTING    CENTRAL   CONTROL   BY  THE   BOARD    OF   WORKS. 

THE  chief  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  was  to  carry  out  a  uniform  system  of 
sewerage  through  the  metropolitan  area ;  this  work  has 
now  been  done.  A  system  has  been  established  which 
is,  so  far  as  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolitan  area  is 
concerned,  uniformly  complete.  No  one  has  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  control  of  this  system  should  be  sub- 
divided. It  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority.  The  maintenance  and  construction  of  local 
sewers  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries,  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  control  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
This  control  has  not,  however,  ensured  either  uniformity 
of  method  or  soundness  of  construction. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  main  drainage  might  also  usefully 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  the  minor  drainage  con- 
nected with  it.  The  imperfection  of  minor  drainage  has 
been  the  direct  cause  of  many  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  in 
London,  and  the  establishment  of  a  certain  and  uniform 
system  of  construction  would  prove  to  be  of  great  public 
benefit. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
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Board,  no  powers  were  given  to  it  with  respect  to  the  river 
Thames ;  but  since  that  time,  under  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  has  undertaken  important  embankment  works. 
It  has  purchased  and  freed  most  of  the  bridges,  and 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  various  riparian 
districts.  There  is  nothing  in  respect  to  which  Lon- 
doners have  an  interest  more  evidently  in  common  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  embankments  of  the  Thames 
and  of  the  bridges  across  it.  The  functions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  as  to  these  matters  cannot  be 
divided  amongst  a  series  of  local  authorities.  The 
change  must  be  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  city 
bridges  and  the  conservancy  of  the  river  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  same  authority  which  controls  the 
embankment  and  the  other  bridges. 

In  1866  the  control  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  London  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
A  Select  Committee  four  years  previously  had  reported  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  Fire  Brigade  for 
London,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  ;  but  when  the  measure  was  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment in  1865,  the  control  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  In  the  hands  of  the  Board  the  Brigade  has  im- 
proved in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  is  an  immeasur- 
able advance  upon  the  voluntary  organizations  supported 
by  the  insurance  companies,  and  to  the  provision  of 
hand  engines  and  other  ineffective  apparatus  made  by  the 
London  parishes  under  the  provision  of  a  statute  of  King 
George  III. 
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But  the  Fire  Brigade  is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment. Its  numbers  are  less  than  one-third  of  those 
employed  in  Paris,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  num- 
bers of  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin.  The  old  parochial 
system  produced  results  as  unsatisfactory  and  as  irregular 
as  the  vestry  system  does  now  in  other  matters.  It  is 
only  through  the  establishment  of  a  single  and  highly 
developed  and  thoroughly  organized  system  that  the 
present  results  have  been  achieved.  To  divide  that 
system  down  and  place  the  control  of  the  Brigade 
in  the  hands  of  a  series  of  authorities  would  be 
a  serious  change  for  the  worse ;  the  Fire  Brigade 
of  the  future  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
metropolitan  authority. 

Under  single  control  it  is  uniformly  efficient,  and  when 
the  whole  force  is  called  out  it  is  immediately  available. 
This  security  and  efficiency  would  be  materially  impaired 
by  dividing  the  control  of  the  brigade  amongst  a  series 
of  authorities. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Select  Committee  in  1877, 
that  the  condition  of  things  even  now  in  London 
with  the  Fire  Brigade  under  one  authority,  with  two 
separate  police  forces  existing  side  by  side,  and  with 
the  water  supply  sectionally  furnished  by  eight  indepen- 
dent companies,  "  does  not  furnish  adequate  protection  to 
life  and  property,  and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  pro- 
vincial systems  where  the  fire  brigade,  water  supply, 
and  police  are  under  one  authority."  It  may  therefore 
be  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of  effective  extinction  of  fire, 
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it  would  not  merely  be  absurd  to  subdivide  the  existing 
authorities,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  force  which  controls 
the  Fire  Brigade  ought  also  to  have  in  its  hands  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  force  and  of  the  water  supply. 

Under  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  has  carried  out  important  improvements  in  the 
making  of  new  streets  and  in  the  alteration  of  important 
metropolitan  thoroughfares.  The  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments has  been  defrayed  out  of  rates  levied  over  the 
whole  metropolitan  area.  Garrick  Street,  Southwark 
Street,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  Northumberland 
Avenue  are  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  duty  of  making  these  improvements  was  imposed 
upon  the  Board  and  was  charged  upon  the  metropolitan 
rate  because  the  Legislature  considered  that  the  work 
was  too  onerous  for  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  particular 
district  in  which  the  improvement  might  lie,  and  that  the 
advantage  to  the  town  from  the  making  of  new  or  the 
extending  of  old  main  lines  of  communication  was  suf- 
ficiently great  to  make  the  cost  properly  chargeable  upon 
the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

The  making  of  the  new  street  from  Tottenham  Court 
Road  to  Charing  Cross,  and  of  the  new  street  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  affect  the  interests 
and  the  comfort  of  all  the  London  people  just  as  much 
as  the  widening  of  Gray's  Inn  Road  or  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  making 
of  all  large  metropolitan  improvements  of  this  kind  must 
be  entrusted  to  an  authority  representing  the  whole  town. 
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The  local  authorities  in  London  now  undertake  minor 
street  improvements,  generally  receiving  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  a  contribution  towards  their  cost.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sound  principle  to  lay  down  that  where  a 
street  improvement  can  be  beneficial  only  to  a  limited 
area,  that  such  area  should  bear  at  least  one-half  the 
cost.  If,  however,  a  central  authority  is  to  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  or  to  carry  out  such  improvement,  it  ought 
to  have  the  fullest  possible  discretion  in  the  matter,  both 
as  to  its  necessity  and  as  to  the  share  of  charge  which 
may  rightly  be  put  upon  the  whole  town. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  has  also  been  entrusted  with 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  parks,  gardens,  and 
open  spaces  throughout  London.  This  jurisdiction  has 
been  exercised  greatly  to  the  public  advantage  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  enhanced  by  the  pro- 
vision of  something  like  thirty  parks  and  open  spaces  in 
all  parts  of  London,  nearly  two  thousand  acres  in  aggre- 
gate extent.  Finsbury  Park,  Southwark  Park,  Blackheath, 
Hampstead  Heath,  Clapham  Common,  and  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  are  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the  Board's  work. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  one  of  these  areas  would 
have  been  secured  for  the  public  except  through  the 
agency  of  some  authority  able  to  charge  the  metropolitan 
rates  for  the  purpose.  The  power  of  providing  open 
spaces  and  gardens  is  one  of  extreme  advantage  and 
value,  and  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  single  London 
authority.  If  it  were  divided  amongst  minor  authorities, 
the  result  would  be  to  stop  the  work  altogether,  mas- 
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much  as  the  districts  where  such  open  spaces  might  be 
obtained  would  find  themselves  unable  to  defray  the  cost. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  various  London  parks  which  are  not  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  should  also 
be  maintained  out  of  London  rates.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  apparent  force  in  this  proposition.  These  parks  are 
not,  however,  all  upon  the  same  footing.  Hyde  Park, 
Regent's  Park,  St.  James's  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  are 
Crown  property,  or  the  subject  of  complicated  rights  of 
Crown  lessees.  Battersea  Park,  Kennington  Park,  Vic- 
toria Park,  and  some  other  open  spaces,  are  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing. 

If  these  are  transferred  to  a  London  authority,  there 
must  at  the  same  time  be  transferred  the  productive 
estates  attached  to  them ;  in  which  event  the  income  from 
the  estates  and  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
Parks  would  approximately  balance  each  other.  Before 
any  such  transfer,  however,  is  made,  the  opinion  of  the 
London  people  ought  to  be  taken  upon  it.  It  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  fix  them  with  the  responsibilities  of 
ownership  without  their  consent. 

A  Government  Bill  has  this  year  passed  its  second 
reading,  and  is  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press.  Under  the  London  Government  Bill  of  1884,  it 
was  proposed  to  transfer  these  parks,  &c.,  to  the  new 
municipality.  But  under  the  financial  arrangements  of 
that  Bill  the  balance  of  burden  and  relief  to  the  rate- 
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payers  was  equal.  Under  the  Parks  Bill  of  1887,  the 
burden  of  sustaining  the  parks  is  thrown,  without  any 
set  off,  on  to  the  London  ratepayer. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  has  also 
power  to  acquire  open  spaces  outside  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  grain  duty 
to  that  purpose.  This  power  has  been  usefully  exercised 
in  the  acquirement  of  Epping  Forest,  West  Ham  Park, 
Burnham  Beeches,  Coulsdon  Common,  and  Highgate 
Woods. 

The  power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  within  the  Lon- 
don area,  and  of  the  City  Corporation  outside  it,  may 
be  usefully  consolidated.  The  good  work  is  by  no 
means  completed.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  open 
spaces  within  London  which  may  usefully  be  thrown 
open;  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  but  within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  are  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  acres  of  commons  and  open  spaces 
which  may  be  made  available  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public  for  ever. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
over  streets  and  buildings  in  London,  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  useful  and  effective  central  control.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  quite  possible  with  respect  to  this  class  of 
jurisdiction,  to  divide  it  amongst  a  series  of  authorities, 
and  to  relegate  to  each  of  a  dozen  municipalities  the 
arrangements  as  to  the  lines  of  street  frontage,  &c. ;  but 
the  Legislature  from  the  very  first  year  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  has  entrusted  to  it  the  regulation  and  over- 
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sight  of  buildings,  and  in  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  since  that  time  has  confirmed  and  strengthened 
the  authority  until  it  has  become  of  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  kind. 

In  not  placing  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
vestries,  the  Legislature  was  guided  by  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  throughout  the  town  in  these 
matters,  and  that  harmony  could  be  best  secured  by 
placing  the  whole  control  in  a  single  hand  working 
under  settled  rules,  and  in  accordance  with  well  ascer- 
tained principles.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  action  of  the  Board  has  justified  the  expectation 
of  the  Legislature.  London  has  been  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  districts,  and  surveyors,  responsible  to  the 
Board,  appointed  to  see  that  all  erections  and  all  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  buildings  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

The  statutory  powers  of  the  Board  with  relation  to 
the  supervision  of  streets  and  buildings,  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  line  of  frontage,  with  the  construction  of 
porticoes,  balconies,  or  verandahs,  with  the  width  of  new 
streets  and  footways,  with  the  closing  of  thoroughfares, 
with  the  erection  of  iron  or  concrete  buildings,  furnace 
chimney  shafts,  sheds,  overhanging  eaves,  &c. ;  and  they 
have  also  power  to  deal  with  dangerous  structures,  and 
with  neglected  and  ruinous  buildings.  As  to  new  build- 
ings, the  Board  now  regulates  the  height,  cubical  con- 
tents, the  materials  used,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
even  the  character  of  the  foundation.  It  controls  the 
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naming   of   the  streets  and   the   numbering   of  houses 
throughout  London. 

New  theatres  and  music  halls  require  certificates  from 
the  Board  as  to  their  safety  from  fire.  And  the  Board 
has  also  a  limited  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  theatres 
and  music  halls  already  built. 

From  this  summary  of  building  and  street  jurisdic- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  the  Legislature  has  conferred 
upon  a  central  authority  in  London  the  initiation  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  affecting  the  smallest  details 
of  municipal  work.  These  powers  have  been  given 
to  the  Board  of  Works  as  a  central  authority,  and  not 
distributed  amongst  the  vestry  authorities  which  were 
in  existence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  duties 
would  have  been  discharged  as  well  by  the  local  as  by 
the  central  authority,  but  there  would  have  been  no 
security  for  that  harmony  and  unity  of  system  which  is 
so  desirable. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
jurisdictions  has  not  always  given  complete  satisfaction, 
but  the  results  are  much  better  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  placing  the  authorities  in  the  hands 
of  the  vestries.  They  conclusively  show  the  feasibility 
of  directing  from  a  common  centre  for  the  general 
good  the  smallest  details  of  municipal  work,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from 
a  system  which  has  worked  so  comparatively  well  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  which  might  be  expected  to 
work  still  better  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  authority. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  settled 
principles  and  rules  applicable  to  the  whole  metropolitan 
area.  Subject  to  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
whether  the  control  over  their  enforcement  should  be 
directly  exercised  by  the  central  authority,  or  placed  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities. 

Under  the  various  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings 
Acts,  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  local  authority  for 
London  outside  the  City  area.  Representations  as  to 
insanitary  areas  are  made  by  the  district  medical  officers 
to  the  Board,  and  thereupon,  if  confirmed,  schemes  are 
prepared,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  sanctioned 
by  provisional  order,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament.  A 
considerable  number  of  insanitary  areas  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Board  under  the  powers  given  by  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Act ;  but  the  cost  has  been  so  great 
that  the  Board  has  been  unable  to  recoup  itself  by  the 
sale  of  the  sites,  and  the  total  loss  on  the  operations 
under  the  Acts  has  probably  amounted  to  a  million 
sterling. 

The  same  observations  and  arguments  which  neces- 
sitate and  justify  the  provision  of  parks  and  open  spaces 
being  in  the  hand  of  a  single  London  authority,  also 
apply  to  the  power  of  clearing  insanitary  areas.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  areas  prejudicially  affects  the 
health  and  well-being  of  large  numbers  of  the  citizens, 
and  yet  the  cost  of  clearing  the  site  is  too  great  to  be 
borne  by  the  authority  governing  only  a  limited  area  in 
which  the  insanitary  district  may  happen  to  be. 
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Strenuous  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  lessen 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  putting  these  Acts  in 
force,  by  dispensing  in  certain  circumstances  with  part 
of  the  obligation  to  re-house  the  poor;  by  altering 
the  rules  governing  the  compensation  to  be  paid ;  and 
also  by  simplifying  the  procedure.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, have  not  prevented  the  working  of  the  Acts  being 
attended  with  pecuniary  loss,  and  if  their  enforcement 
is  to  be  continued  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  power  in  a  single  hand,  and  to  distribute  the 
cost  over  the  whole  Metropolitan  area. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL  FOR  SANITARY  PURPOSES. 

THE  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
only  concerns  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  incidental  to 
the  carrying  out  of  great  street  improvements  and  of  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts.  They  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  re-housing  of  portions  of  the  working  classes 
displaced  by  them  when  acting  under  either  of  these 
jurisdictions,  but  the  Legislature  has  not  confided  to  them 
the  power  of  dealing  with  this  important  matter  in  a 
complete  manner.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  entrust 
them  with  the  power  of  erecting  buildings  for  the  poor. 
Such  power  could  only  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  fully  representative  authority. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  pointed  out  the  imminent  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  the  fact  that,  although 
there  was  much  legislation  on  the  statute  book,  yet  that 
existing  laws  were  not  put  into  force,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  remained  a  dead  letter  from  the  first. 

Under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  and  under  Torrens' 
Acts  of  1868,  1869,  and  1872,  there  exist  ample  pro- 
visions for  the  gradual  improvement  or  demolition  of 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  for  the  building  and 
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maintenance  of  improved  dwellings.  These  Acts  proceed 
upon  the  principle  that  an  owner  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  house,  and 
that  if  he  fails  to  discharge  his  duty  the  local  authority 
ought  to  have  power  to  enforce  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  local  authorities  in  London  have  not  thought  fit 
in  many  cases  to  enforce  these  Acts  at  all.  The  vestries 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  discretion,  have  given  a 
startling  illustration  of  the  necessity,  either  of  placing  the 
jurisdiction  in  other  hands,  or  of  giving  to  some  other 
authority  the  power  to  compel  its  enforcement. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  setting  out  the  wretched  condition  of 
some  parts  of  London  in  the  matters  of  overcrowding,  bad 
drainage,  inadequate  water  supply,  and  structural  defects, 
without  recognizing  the  force  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  that  the  execution  of  the  Acts  and 
the  control  of  the  water  supply  should  be  in  the  same 
hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  reasons  which  have 
actuated  the  vestries  in  ignoring  the  very  existence  of 
acts  closely  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
London  people.  So  far  as  the  observance  of  the  laws  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  is  concerned,  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  aptly  stated  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  signed 
by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  where  they 
say  "  no  real  progress  in  this  respect  can  be  expected 
in  London  until  reforms  in  the  local  government  of 

5 
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London  have  created  a  strong  central  municipal  authority 
of  a  genuinely  representative  character." 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  is  of  lasting  value  so  far  as  it  indicates 
the  evils  to  be  remedied  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
London,  and  enables  us  to  form  a  conclusive  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  remedy  and  the  method  of  carrying 
it  out. 

There  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  need  of  unity  in 
sanitary  administration.  The  care  of  the  public  health 
in  London  is  confided  to  thirty-nine  authorities,  prac- 
tically independent  of  each  other.  As  Dr.  Dudfield,  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  London  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  pointed  out  in  an  inaugural  address  of  singular 
ability  delivered  before  the  society  in  October,  1883, 
"  there  are  no  means  of  combining  the  governing 
authorities  for  the  common  defence.  An  epidemic  may 
break  out  in  one  district,  and  prevail  for  many  days 
without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  the  authorities  in 
adjoining  districts,  and  hence  no  combined  measures 
can  be  taken  for  checking  or  preventing  its  spread  at  the 
onset,  when  alone  a  successful  result  is  possible." 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  local  authority 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Act,  1878,  for 
dealing  with  cattle  plague,  pleuro- pneumonia,  and 
other  diseases  of  animals.  It  controls  the  movement  of 
stock  in  London,  makes  regulations  for  the  cleansing  of 
cattle  lairs,  keeps  a  register  of  cow-keepers  and  milkmen, 
and  attends  to  the  ventilation,  cleansing,  and  drainage  of 
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dairies  and  cow-sheds,  and  makes  rules  for  the  protection 
of  milk  from  infection  or  contamination. 

Under  the  Slaughter  Houses  Acts  of  1874  it  regu- 
lates the  carrying  on  of  offensive  trades,  such  as  cattle 
slaughterers,  knackers,  soap  boilers,  manure  manufac- 
turers, &c.  There  is  therefore  at  present  a  considerable 
share  of  general  sanitary  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board.  This  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  greatly  to  the 
public  advantage,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  if 
regulations  as  to  the  health  of  animals  were  most  usefully 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  authority  for  the  whole 
town,  then  a  fortiori  the  same  method  would  have  been 
found  the  best  in  sanitary  matters  affecting  human  beings. 

As  Dr.  Dudfield  points  out,  the  success  of  the  local 
authority  in  stamping  out  the  infectious  diseases  of 
animals  has  been  much  greater  than  that  which  has 
attended  the  effort  to  stamp  out  human  infectious 
diseases.  He  recognizes  to  the  full  the  necessity  of 
local  authorities  analogous  to  existing  vestries,  to  whom 
should  be  entrusted  various  local  administrative  powers. 

The  medical  officers  of  London,  although  appointed 
by  the  existing  vestries,  are  probably  united  in  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  single  controlling  authority  for 
sanitary  purposes.  The  question  of  the  supply  of  water 
is  necessarily  of  primary  importance,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  separately.  But  such  central  sanitary  authority,  in 
addition  to  exercising  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  over  slaughter-houses,  offensive  trades,  contagious 
animal  diseases,  dairies,  cow-sheds,  milk,  &c.,  would  un- 
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dertake  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mortuaries, 
houses  for  post-mortem  examinations,  and  disinfecting 
chambers. 

The  establishment  of  mortuaries,  &c.,  is  discretionary 
with  the  vestries.  The  result  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated has  followed,  and  the  discretion  has  only  been  exer- 
cised by  a  small  proportion  of  the  vestry  authorities  ;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
there  ought  to  be  a  mortuary,  a  room  available  for  post- 
mortem examinations,  a  disinfecting  chamber,  and  an 
ambulance  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  within  reasonable  distance  of  every 
inhabitant.  These  adjuncts  of  modern  civilization  are 
equally  necessary  for  individuals  and  advantageous  for  the 
whole  community,  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers 
is  the  opinion  of  all  Londoners  who  have  given  the 
question  full  consideration. 

So  with  respect  to  baths  and  wash-houses.  Here  again 
the  vestries  have  a  discretionary  power  of  establishment 
and  maintenance.  The  medical  officers  say,  and  we 
agree  with  them,  that  the  Metropolis  should  be  studded 
with  these  institutions  as  it  is  studded  with  Board 
Schools,  and  this  they  think  can  be  most  effectively  done 
by  placing  the  final  control  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
sanitary  authority.  A  small  number  of  the  vestries  have 
built  baths  and  wash-houses.  When  erected  at  reasonable 
cost  and  conducted  on  sound  commercial  principles,  they 
defray  the  cost  of  maintenance.  An  adequate  supply  of 
baths  is  of  untold  value  in  promoting  the  health  of  the 
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community.  Wash-houses  supply  to  the  poor  at  a 
nominal  cost  facilities  rarely  found  at  home. 

A  central  sanitary  authority  would  also  deal  with  the 
inspection  of  bake-houses,  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
control  of  lodging-houses,  the  collection  of  refuse,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  sanitary  functions  discharged  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  in  relation  to  the  sick  poor  are  hereafter 
considered ;  and  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  the 
working  of  this  central  sanitary  authority  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  inaction  or  intermittent  action  of  the 
vestries  upon  the  other,  definitely  points  to  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  that  the  control  of  all  sanitary  matters  in  London 
should  be  placed  in  a  single  hand. 

It  is  possible  that  the  actual  administration  of  sani- 
tary powers  may,  as  to  some  of  them,  be  usefully  placed 
in  the  hands  of  local  bodies ;  but  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity and  of  certainty  in  their  execution  is  manifest 
and  undeniable.  No  one  will  suggest,  however,  that  any 
separate  central  authority  should  be  constituted  for  these 
purposes.  The  representative  central  authority  which 
takes  over  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  may 
very  well  exercise  the  needed  central  sanitary  control. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OTHER    CENTRAL    AUTHORITIES. 

IN  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
already  considered,  Parliament  has  entrusted  to  it  a 
control  over  the  storage  and  sale  of  petroleum.  The 
Board  is  also  the  local  authority  under  the  Explosives 
Act,  1875,  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture,  storage, 
and  sale  of  explosives  in  the  Metropolis.  The  Board 
has  also  been  given,  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act,  1872,  control  over  houses  for  the  reception  of  infants 
for  hire ;  this  Act  is,  however,  comparatively  ineffective. 
The  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  explosives  and  petroleum 
may  usefully  remain  with  a  central  authority. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  vestries  have  a  joint 
control  over  the  making  of  Tramways.  After  their  con- 
sents are  obtained,  promoters  obtain  provisional  orders 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  or,  more  frequently,  introduce 
Bills  into  Parliament.  The  object  of  the  Legislature  in 
giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  pro- 
bably to  enable  it  to  secure  a  comprehensive  system 
throughout  London.  There  is  nothing  with  respect  to 
which  uniformity  or  general  direction  is  more  essential 
for  the  metropolitan  area  than  locomotion.  Where  the 
interruption  of  a  permanent  way  is  involved,  a  general 
control  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  introduce 
something  like  order  into  the  chaos  of  London  railway 
communication,  but  a  glance  at  a  railway  map  of  London 
is  sufficient  to  show  the  enormous  economic  loss  which 
has  resulted  from  the  absence  of  any  settled  and  intel- 
ligible scheme  of  railway  construction.  Companies  have 
been  allowed  to  lay  down  competing  lines  without  full 
consideration  being  given  to  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing, with  the  least  possible  interference,  a  general  and 
uniform  system  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole 
town.  The  worst  result  of  this  absence  of  systematic 
control  may  be  seen  in  the  irregular  network  of  railways 
south  of  the  Thames. 

Parliamentary  Committees  have  not  been  guided  in 
their  decisions  by  adequate  knowledge  of  metropolitan 
requirements;  and  although  much  of  the  mischief  has 
now  been  done,  yet  the  best  security  for  the  future 
would  be  in  requiring  the  consent  of  a  representative 
London  authority  to  all  railway  and  tramway  schemes 
affecting  the  metropolis.  Such  an  authority,  guided  by 
the  light  of  the  fullest  local  knowledge,  would  be  able  to 
settle  the  best  system  of  dealing  with  these  undertakings, 
and  its  opinion  upon  them  would  probably  be  supported 
by  the  Legislature. 

Some  provincial  towns  have  acquired  the  tramway 
systems  for  themselves ;  whether  this  could  usefully  be 
done  in  London  would  be  a  matter  to  which  such 
authority  would  be  able  to  give  full  consideration.  The 
disadvantage  which  results  from  having  divided  and 
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irresponsible  authorities  controlling  the  area  under  the 
street,  applies  also  to  the  surface  of  a  street  on  which 
tramway  lines  are  laid. 

The  control  of  Hackney  Carriages  in  London  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
Home  Office.  The  law  upon  the  subject  is  embodied  in 
eight  somewhat  arbitrary  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  the 
working  of  which  a  good  deal  of  friction  arises.  In 
provincial  towns  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  hackney 
and  stage  carriages  is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality. 
A  central  London  authority  may  very  well  undertake 
this  work  in  the  Metropolis,  and  so  relieve  the  police 
from  matters  which  are  properly  outside  their  province, 
and  relieve  Parliament  and  the  Home  Office  from 
functions  which  the  elected  representatives  of  the  town 
will  be  equally  well  able  to  discharge. 

When  dealing  with  the  necessity  of  a  central  sanitary 
authority  for  London,  we  alluded  to  the  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.1  This  body 
is  a  sanitary  authority  composed  of  sixty-nine  members, 
of  whom  fifty-four  are  elected  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  London,  and  fifteen  nominated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  Board  was  constituted  in  1867  to 
erect  and  maintain  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick 
poor.  The  cost  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Fund,  to  which  the  whole  Metropolis  contributes 
rateably.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  for  the  poor  who  are  suffering  from  infectious 
1  See  Appendix  i.,  Table  8. 
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diseases  has  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism. 
The  combination  of  the  whole  Metropolis  into  what  is 
known  as  the  Asylums  District,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund,  are  steps  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unification  of  London  for  poor  law  purposes. 

The  whole  Metropolis  contributes  rateably  to  the  main- 
tenance of  lunatic,  sick,  and  insane  poor,  of  pauper  chil- 
dren, of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases,  and  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of 
indoor  paupers.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  this  fund  was  established,  full  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  test  its  working ;  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  seen  a  most  beneficial  and  useful  system 
of  poor  law  relief  established,  and  maintained  at  a  cost 
which  could  not  have  been  defrayed  by  the  districts  in 
which  the  poor  reside,  but  which,  when  spread  rateably 
over  the  whole  Metropolis,  does  not  press  with  undue 
weight  upon  any  part.  The  functions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  authority 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  these  duties  may  well  be 
undertaken  by  a  London  Corporation. 

When  the  new  Corporation  has  been  constituted  the 
central  sanitary  authority  for  London,  and  has  absorbed 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  it  will  have  ample 
opportunity  for  settling  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  thirty 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  London,  being  under  the  control 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  do  not  vary  in  their 
practice  to  the  same  extent  as  the  uncontrolled  vestries ; 
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but  everything  points  to  the  wisdom  of  having  the  whole 
poor  law  system  in  the  Metropolis  brought  into  unifor- 
mity and  made  the  subject  of  intelligent  local  control. 

It  would  probably  be  found  that  for  many  purposes  of 
poor  law  relief  local  authorities  with  local  knowledge 
might  usefully  have  administrative  powers ;  but  for  the 
settlement  of  general  rules,  for  the  control  of  expenditure 
upon  workhouses,  asylums,  infirmaries,  and  district 
schools,  for  settling  the  vexed  questions  of  gratuitous 
medical  relief,  of  the  houseless  poor,  of  casual  wards  and 
labour  tests,  and  of  the  classification  of  the  poor,  intelli- 
gent central  control  is  not  merely  useful,  but  necessary. 
Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  go  still  further,  and  to  make 
the  Common  Poor  Fund  available  for  all  purposes  of  the 
poor  law  may  well  be  left  for  a  representative  London 
authority  to  discuss  and  settle. 

Such  authority  would  also  find  itself  able  to  deal  with 
the  nearly  allied  questions  of  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  London  hospitals,  and  the  control  and 
dispensation  of  London  charities. 

There  are  two  police  forces  in  London,  one  controlling 
the  City  area  and  another  controlling  an  outside  district, 
non-coterminous  with  the  Metropolis,  but  extending  in 
some  directions  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross. 
The  City  Police  is  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Government, 
but  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  this  dual 
control.  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  endeavoured, 
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but  unsuccessfully,  to  unify  the  system  in  1839.  Its 
consolidation  was  also  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1854,  and  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced 
by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1863.  None  of  these  efforts, 
however,  have  been  successful. 

When  Lord  Melbourne  endeavoured  to  consolidate 
the  forces  in  1839,  the  City  Police  Force  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  but  it  is  now  a  competent  and 
effective  body.  Its  cost  is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  City 
itself,  whilst  Parliament  pays  about  four- ninths  of  the 
cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  City  thus  pays 
a  large  sum  yearly  for  the  privilege  of  controlling  the 
forces  of  civil  order  within  its  boundaries.  There  is  no 
equitable  reason  for  the  Treasury  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  the  police  force  in  provincial  towns,  and  not  con- 
tributing towards  the  cost  of  the  police  in  the  City  of 
London.1  It  practically  amounts  to  a  fine  upon  the 
Corporation  for  their  determination  to  maintain  in  their 
own  hands  the  responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of  civil 
order.  This  responsibility  has  been  always  laid  upon  the 
community  in  England  from  the  earliest  periods. 

The  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  keeping 
the  Metropolitan  Police  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Office  is  a  very  serious  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the 
London  people.  In  the  case  of  the  riots  of  1886,  the 
Government  have  gone  still  further,  and  have  charged 
upon  the  metropolitan  rate  the  repayment  of  damage 
done  through  the  mismanagement  of  a  force  over  which 
1  As  to  cost  of  Police,  see  Appendix  i.,  Table  7. 
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the  ratepayer  had  no  control.  Thus  the  cost  of  damage 
to  windows  in  Piccadilly  has  been  partially  defrayed  by 
ratepayers  of  Staines  and  Chislehurst. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  sound  principle  of  local  control  over 
the  police  must  be  applied  to  the  metropolitan  area,  as  it 
is  already  applied  to  provincial  towns  and  to  the  City  of 
London.  It  will  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  force  so 
that  it  may  be  made  co-terminous  with  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  parts  outside  relegated  to  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situate,  and  the  City  Police  amalgamated  with 
the  rest.  Probably  much  objection  would  be  raised  to 
the.  endowment  of  a  new  municipal  authority  at  the  out- 
set of  its  career  with  the  control  of  the  police.  The 
Government  Bill  of  1884  preserved  in  this  matter  the 
status  quo,  leaving  it  for  the  new  municipality  to  claim 
the  police  if  it  thought  fit. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   RIVERS   AND    THE   WATER   SUPPLY,    ETC. 

THE  advantages  of  placing  the  river  Thames  under 
the  same  municipal  control  as  the  rest  of  the  town  has 
been  already  pointed  out. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  1857  and  1866,  the  soil,  bed,  and  shores  of  the  river 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  from  Cricklade  in 
Wiltshire,  to  Yantlet  Creek  in  Kent.  The  Board  consists 
of  twenty-three  members,  and  contains  representatives 
elected  or  nominated  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
Trinity  House,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  owners  of  ships,  river 
steamers,  lighters,  steam  tugs,  docks,  wharfingers,  &c. 
Every  effort  has  thus  been  made  to  secure  on  the 
Board  the  representation  of  the  various  interests  affected 
by  its  action.  Its  work  has  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
purification  of  the  river,  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
and  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  locks,  weirs,  moor- 
ng  stations,  &c. 

Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1868,  the  Lea 
Conservancy  Board  was  constituted  with  thirteen  mem- 
bers. Four  of  these  are  elected  by  the  water  com- 
panies that  draw  their  supply  largely  from  the  river,  and 
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the  rest  by  large  owners  and  by  those  interested  in  the 
district,  togther  with  two  representatives  from  the  City 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Lea 
Conservancy  Board  controls  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  it  has  analogous  powers 
to  those  possessed  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  two  metropolitan 
rivers  affect  the  interests  of  large  extra-metropolitan  areas, 
it  would  not  be  either  wise  or  right  to  place  their  control 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  metropolitan  body.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Conservancy  Boards  would  probably 
be  left  outside  any  scheme  of  reform,  and  the  only  need- 
ful change  would  be  to  have  the  Conservators  who  are 
now  appointed  by  the  City  Corporation  appointed  by  the 
new  Authority.  The  future  relations  of  the  Conservancy 
Boards  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  whole  question  of 
the  conservancy  of  the  river  might  be  fully  debated  by 
the  new  representative  authority. 

Nothing  illustrates  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  some  authority  able  and 
willing  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  London  people,  than 
the  condition  of  the  water  supply.  The  bulk  of  the 
water  supplied  to  London  is  taken  from  the  Thames  and 
Lea,  sources  which  are  of  necessity  impure;  and  although 
the  processes  of  filtration  are  greatly  improved,  they  are 
insufficient  to  change  the  character  of  the  water.  Many 
thousands  of  people  drain  into  the  rivers  above  the  water 
•  companies'  intakes,  and  no  possible  conservancy  will 
ever  be  able  to  prevent  this. 
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The  supply  is  also,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  town, 
intermittent;  so  that  cistern-storage  is  necessary,  and 
domestic  pollution  is  often  added  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  water  already.  An  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
consumption  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  one  of  the 
first  requirements  of  a  civilized  community,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  first  essential  to  effective  sanitary  adminis- 
tration. The  control  of  such  supply  is  undoubtedly  a 
municipal  function,  and  it  is  to  the  absence  of  a  muni- 
cipal administration  in  London  that  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  question  is  mainly  due. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  upon  two 
occasions  in  recent  years  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the 
question  by  legislation.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
came  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  purchase  the  exist- 
ing water  undertakings  ;  and  on  the  second  occasion 
for  power  to  estabish  an  independent  supply.  The 
reasons  which  actuated  Parliament  in  declining  to  bestow 
such  extensive  powers  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board 
were  probably  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  itself.  These  objections  will  be  removed  by  the 
constitution  of  a  completely  representative  London 
corporation,  and  the  Legislature  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
place  in  its  hands  the  solution  and  settlement  of  a 
question  which  may  be  more  effectively  dealt  with  by  a 
local  than  an  Imperial  authority. 

The  London  Water  Bill,  introduced  in  1880  by  Sir 
Richard  Cross,  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  question  by 
an  Imperial  authority  without  consultation  with  the  local 
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community  affected  by  it.  The  scheme  proved  a  disas- 
trous failure,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  Water  Committee  of  1880,  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  Parliament,  reported,  after 
extended  inquiry,  that  it  was  expedient  to  place  the 
water  supply  of  London  under  the  control  of  a  public 
body  representing  the  interests  and  commanding  the 
confidence  of  water  consumers.  They  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  under  the  management  of  such  an 
authority  there  would  be  greater  efficiency,  economy, 
and  equality  of  charge,  than  now  exists  ;  that  there  would 
be  better  provision  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  and  great 
advantage  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Under  the  agreements  negotiated  by  Sir  Richard  Cross, 
the  total  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  present  inefficient 
supply  was  over  thirty-three  millions  sterling ;  whilst,  as 
the  committee  pointed  out,  the  original  cost  to  the  com- 
panies had  not  much  exceeded  twelve  millions  sterling, 
of  which  a  considerable  proportion  might  be  attributed 
to  works  which  had  become  useless,  or  had  been  re- 
duplicated. 

As  the  committee  properly  pointed  out,  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  new  water  authority  to  consider, 
with  professional  assistance,  whether  a  new  and  better 
supply  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  some 
years  ago  took  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers  as  to  the  cost  of  a  new  supply,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated by  them  that  an  absolutely  new  and  duplicate 
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supply  could  be  given  to  London  for  twelve  millions 
sterling.  Of  this  sum,  six  millions  would  represent  the 
cost  of  a  supply  of  four  gallons  per  head  per  diem  of 
pure  water  from  the  chalk  laid  on  at  high  pressure  for 
drinking  and  fire  extinction  purposes,  and  the  other  six 
millions  would  represent  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  from 
the  river  for  general  domestic  and  public  purposes. 

The  true  solution  of  this  difficult  question  is  one  which 
might  rightly  engage  the  time  of  a  new  Corporation,  and 
the  committee  of  1880  have  in  their  report  laid  down 
the  principles  by  which  it  may  be  properly  guided  in  its 
inquiry.  As  they  point  out,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
new  water  authority  to  proceed  by  regulation  of  the 
powers  of  the  existing  companies  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  gas  supply ;  or  by  the  introduction  of  an 
independent  supply ;  or  by  the  purchase  of  the  existing 
undertakings ;  or  by  a  combination  of  these  methods.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  have  the  rights  of  the  community  thus 
clearly  and  definitely  stated  by  the  highest  authority. 
There  is  no  question  here  of  confiscation,  compensation, 
or  compulsory  purchase,  but  the  whole  field  is  open  to 
the  new  authority  to  take  such  course  as  may  in  their 
judgment  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  already  stated,  the  water  supply  of  London  affords 
the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
municipal  authority.  There  is  no  public  body  in  exis- 
tence in  London  into  whose  hands  Parliament  is  willing 
to  confide  this  difficult  and  important  question,  and  the 
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bodies  which  exist  have  seriously  neglected  the  interests 
of  the  public  even  when  they  were  able  to  safeguard 
them.  The  most  startling  illustration  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  1869. 
At  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament 
providing  for  the  quinquennial  re-valuation  of  London, 
the  water  companies  were  entitled  to  charge  upon  annual 
value ;  and  yet  neither  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
nor  the  City  Corporation  made  any  effort  to  introduce  a 
provision  that  the  companies  should  not  be  able  to 
increase  their  charge  unless  they  increased  their  supply. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  with  every  increased 
valuation  the  water  companies  have  been  able  to  exact 
an  increased  charge  for  the  supply  of  water  without  in- 
creasing such  supply. 

In  1886,-  a  return  was  made  to  Parliament  showing 
the  operation  of  this  Act  in  this  matter  during  the  years 
1872  to  1883.  As  the  figures  were  supplied  by  the 
water  companies  themselves  and  by  the  committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  they  may  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive. It  appears  from  the  return  I  that  the  average 
amount  of  water  supplied  daily  to  each  house  by  six  out 
of  the  eight  companies  was  absolutely  less  in  1883  than 
in  1872  ;  but  through  the  working  of  the  Metropolis 
Valuation  Act  the  average  water  rental  had  increased 
from  £i  i8s.  id.  per  house  in  1872,  to  £2  55.  8d.  per 
house  in  1883. 

As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  Southwark  and 
1  See  Appendix  i.,  Table  10. 
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Vauxhall  Company.  In  1872  they  supplied  79,075 
houses,  and  in  1883,  100,854  houses,  being  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  houses  of  27*5  per  cent.  The  water 
rentals  in  1872  were  ,£103,215,  or  about  265.  per  house, 
whilst  the  water  rentals  in  1883  were  ,£179,528,  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  355.  per  house ;  so  that  whilst  the 
houses  had  increased  by  27*5  per  cent.,  the  water  rental 
had  increased  at  the  rate  of  73*9  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  per  house  was  actually  less. 

The  assessment  committees  in  London  have  enor- 
mously raised  the  assessments  at  the  quinquennial 
periods.  At  the  first  assessment,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1869,  the  total  increase  was  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half.  In  1876  it  was  ,£2,225,000;  in 
1 881,  ,£2,904,000;  in  1886,  nearly £2, 000,000  sterling. 
As  the  normal  annual  increase  on  account  of  new  houses 
and  improvements  is  only  about  half  a  million  a  year, 
this  quinquennial  increase  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
increased  value  of  unaltered  houses.  When,  therefore, 
as  in  1 88 1,  there  was  an  increased  assessment  of  this 
kind  of  more  than  ,£2,000,000  sterling,  the  water  com- 
panies were  able,  taking  the  new  assessments  as  annual 
value,  to  increase  their  income  by  more  than  ^£100,000 
a  year,  without  supplying  one  single  additional  gallon  of 
water. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  circumstances 
like  these  the  value  of  the  water  companies'  shares 
has  gone  up.  According  to  the  return  already  quoted, 
it  appears  that  the  share  capital  of  the  companies  on 
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the  3ist  of  December,  1871,  was  ^"12,330,830.  There 
was  further  capital  issued  during  the  next  twelve  years  to 
the  amount  of  ^2,388,735 ;  making  a  total,  if  this  be 
estimated  at  par,  of  ^"14,719,565.  This  share  capital 
had  increased  in  value  on  the  3ist  of  December,  1883,  to 
^£24,795,531.  There  was  thus  an  increase  of  the  value 
of  the  companies'  monopoly  during  twelve  years,  of  more 
than  ^10,000,000  sterling,  due  mainly  to  the  neglect  of 
London  interests  by  Parliament  and  by  the  local  autho- 
rites  of  the  Metropolis. 

These  facts  have  been  set  out  at  some  length,  as 
they  afford  a  signal  and  startling  illustration  of  the 
neglect  of  our  present  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  corporation  with  plenary 
powers  on  the  other. 

The  continuance  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
London  is  fraught,  as  we  have  shown,  with  serious  dis- 
advantage to  the  material  interests  of  the  London  people. 
It  has  also  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  Londoners 
themselves.  The  effect  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835  on  the  boroughs  included  within  it,  has  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  The  participation  in  local 
affairs,  and  the  placing  of  their  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants,  has  done  much  for 
the  training  of  citizens  and  for  the  purification  of  public 
affairs.  Malversations  of  public  funds  by  reformed 
municipal  corporations  are  very  rare. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  reform  of  London  government  might 
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have  been  carried  through  by  agreement  between  the  two 
political  parties.  But  whether  this  can  be  done  seems 
open  to  much  doubt.  In  any  event,  the  urgency  of  the 
question  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  and  the 
strong  opinion  of  Londoners  upon  the  subject  is  likely  to 
be  emphasized  before  many  years  are  over  by  the  legal 
expiration  of  the  period  during  which  the  tax  on  coal 
may  be  levied.  For  when  that  time  arrives,  the  public 
revenue  of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  will  be  at  once  reduced  by  something  like 
,£450,000  a  year.1 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  bodies  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax. 
Its  removal  takes  away  from  them  a  vast  income  which 
had  to  them  the  peculiar  charm  of  not  being  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  raised. 

All  monies  expended  by  public  bodies  ought  to  be 
expended  under  due  responsibility,  and  by  persons  who 
are  themselves  chosen  by  those  who  provide  the  money. 
But  the  Coal  Tax  is  levied  upon  a  first  necessity  of 
life  of  over  an  area  extending  some  fifteen  miles  in  each 
direction  from  Charing  Cross;  and  as  to  nearly  six 
hundred  square  miles  of  this  area,  there  is  not  even 
a  nominal  representation  either  in  the  City  Corporation 
or  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

The  Dues  were  extended  in  1868  to  July,  1889,  and 
unless  further  extended  they  come  to  an  end  in  that  year. 

They  have  in  their  time  served  a  useful  purpose  in  pro- 
1  See  Appendix  i.,  Table  12. 
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viding  funds  for  the  most  exigent  public  improvements 
in  London. 

They  amount  to  thirteenpence  a  ton  upon  all  coal 
brought  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area,  and  are 
very  easy  of  collection,  being  paid  by  the  great  carrying 
companies. 

The  first  imposition  of  the  tax  was  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  as  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  form  of  a  charge .  for  measuring  all  coal  coming 
— as  all  coal  then  did — into  the  "  port "  of  London.  The 
tax  was  afterwards  increased  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  orphans  on  whose 
behalf  money  had  been  deposited  in  the  Chamber  of 
London.  These  two  taxes  are  represented  by  one  shilling 
out  of  the  thirteenpence. 

The  other  penny  was  imposed  in  1807  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  building  the  Coal  Exchange.  This  cost,  as  well 
as  the  City  Orphan  Debt,  has  long  since  been  paid  off; 
and  in  recent  years,  on  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the 
income  of  the  Dues  has  been  devoted  to  public  im- 
provements, such  as  bridges,  the  Thames  Embankment, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  &c.  The  public  improvements  needed 
in  London  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  there  is  a 
unity  of  opinion  between  Conservative  and  Liberal 
financiers  that  these  improvements  should  no  longer  be 
defrayed  from  this  source ;  but  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  needed  improvements  should  be  ascertained  and 
settled  by  some  representative  authority,  and,  in  the 
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second  place,  that  their  cost  should  be  largely  borne 
by  owners  of  the  soil  and  others  who  are  benefited, 
and  not  wholly  by  either  ratepayers  or  coal  con- 
sumers. 

The  removal  of  the  tax  must  tend  to  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  coal,  and  consequently  to  its  larger  con- 
sumption. This  will  in  the  first  instance  benefit  the 
poor,  and  enable  them  to  increase  domestic  comfort  by 
an  increased  consumption  of  an  article  of  first  necessity. 
The  invariable  experience  of  the  reduction  or  abolition 
of  imposts  upon  other  articles  of  general  consumption 
has  been  a  reduction  in  cost  and  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption. The  miners  of  the  north  of  England  rightly 
anticipate  an  increased  output  and  more  wages  because 
of  the  impetus  that  will  be  given  to  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  London. 

Again  the  tax  presses  with  great  hardship  upon  London 
manufacturers.  Many  productive  industries  have  been 
driven  from  London  altogether  in  consequence  of  its 
existence,  and  some  firms  employing  a  large  amount 
of  labour  threaten  to  move  their  manufactories  into 
the  country  if  the  tax  is  renewed. 

It  amounts  to  a  charge  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost 
of  a  raw  material  used  in  trade,  and  it  prevents  many  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  coal  coming  to  London  at  all.  It 
has  affected  most  disastrously  ship-building,  sugar-re- 
fining, the  pottery  trades,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
branches  of  industrial  enterprise.  With  its  removal  all 
these  industries  will  receive  a  new  impetus,  which  will 
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bring  with  it  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  London  artizan. 

Then,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1866,  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  tax  of  this  kind  tends  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  chief  security  for 
the  due  administration  of  their  affairs  by  taking  away 
the  direct  responsibility  of  those  who  expend  the  money 
to  the  people  from  whom  it  is  raised.  It  is  a  direct 
infraction  of  the  great  principle  which  ought  to  govern 
imperial  as  well  as  local  affairs,  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation should  go  together. 

The  London  School  Board  has  worked  well  as  a  single 
authority.  It  was  a  serious  experiment,  and  many  people 
were  of  the  judgment  that  London  ought  to  have  at  least 
half  a  score  School  Boards.  Whether  its  functions  and 
expenditure  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
new  Authority  may  be  left  over  for  future  discussion.  Its 
present  cost  to  London  may  be  understood  on  reference 
to  Appendix  i.,  Table  9. 

The  London  Gas  supply  is  now  provided  by  three 
companies  only.  The  recent  amalgamations  of  the  com- 
panies have  done  much  to  simplify  the  conditions  under 
which  these  authorities  may  hereafter  be  dealt  with. 
Their  present  financial  position  and  value  is  fully  set 
out  in  the  Appendix  i.,  Table  n. 

We  have  considered  most  of  the  matters  of  municipal 
government  which  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  any 
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new  London  administration.  The  best  manner  in  which 
such  functions  could  be  discharged  has  been  discussed, 
and  argument  and  evidence  point  strongly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  controlling  unified  system,  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  management  and  responsibility  of  local 
affairs  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  practically  inde- 
pendent but  not  irresponsible  local  authorities.  This 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  was  fully  elaborated 
in  the  London  Government  Bill  of  1884  (of  which  a 
synopsis  is  given  in  Appendix  iii.).  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  various  necessary  details 
therein  printed.  They  may  upon  full  discussion  be 
made  the  subject  of  modification,  but  the  governing 
principle  of  direct  control  through  elected  authorities 
of  all  municipal  administration  and  expenditure  must 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  any  adequate  measure  of 
London  reform. 


PART    II. 

CITY    GUILDS    REFORM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    CITY    GUILDS    COMMISSION. 

WHEN  opening  the  museum  in  Nottingham  Castle 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  ob- 
servations as  to  the  necessity  of  reappropriating  for  public 
purposes  the  funds  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  London. 
These  observations  were  but  little  regarded  at  the  time 
either  by  the  general  public  or  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
whose  interests  they  very  closely  affected.  But  they 
were  not  unobserved  by  the  ruling  authorities  in  the  City 
Guilds.  To  them  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  came  as  a  bolt 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  They  at  once  measured  its  sig- 
nificance and  its  danger,  and  they  gradually  marshalled 
and  consolidated  the  members  of  the  Livery  Companies  in 
a  determined  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  were 
no  public  meetings  and  there  was  no  outward  evidence  of 
what  was  going  forward,  but  none  the  less  effectively  has 
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the  work  been  done.  In  1870  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  7,700  City  liverymen  belonged  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  some  of  the  companies  were  proud 
of  their  historic  and  corporate  connection  with  it.  By 
1887  the  condition  of  things  was  completely  changed,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  Gladstonian  Liberal  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  largest  of  the  com- 
panies which  formerly  gloried  in  its  connection  with  the 
Liberal  party. 

There  is  not  in  London  a  more  important  aggregation 
of  men  than  the  liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds.  They 
are  all  men  of  means  and  influence,  and  since  the  warning 
given  at  Nottingham,  they  have  taken  strong  political 
action  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Many  of  them  live  in 
suburban  London,  and  the  effect  of  enlisting  their 
vigorous  opposition  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the 
party  led  by  him. 

Hundreds  of  individuals  who  were  previously  quies- 
cent, or  even  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  become 
foci  of  disaffection,  and  have  gone  over,  with  all  whom 
they  could  control,  into  the  opposite  camp.  Indeed  no 
single  influence  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  steady 
downfall  of  Liberal  supremacy  in  the  home  counties  as 
this. 

This  result  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  the  tactical 
danger  of  threatening  a  great  vested  interest  before  Par- 
liament is  prepared  legislatively  to  deal  with  it. 

The  utmost  possible  evil  has  now,  however,  been 
done,  and  if  the  citizens  of  London,  who  would  benefit 
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by  the  reform,  were  united  in  demanding  it,  there  could 
not  be  much  longer  delay.  The  new  Liberal  organiza- 
tion of  London  has  made  this  reform,  and  the  reform 
of  London  Government,  the  leading  planks  in  its 
platform ;  and  when  the  merits  of  the  case  are  fully 
known,  and  the  justice  of  the  demand  fully  understood, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  will  arise  a  united 
and  determined  force  which  will  carry  all  before  it. 

In  1880,  the  Government  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of 
the  London  Livery  Companies,  into  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  founded,  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  charters,  &c., 
affecting  them,  and  how  far  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  founded  were  being  carried  into  effect.  The  com- 
mission was  also  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  method 
of  admission  to  the  companies,  and  the  manner  of 
governing  the  same ;  and  also  into  the  nature,  situation, 
and  value  of  the  companies'  property,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  such  property  is  managed  and  its  in- 
come expended. 

Although  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  was 
but  the  proper  sequence  to  the  warning  previously  given, 
yet  it  excited  much  heart-burning  amongst  the  com- 
panies, and  in  many  of  them  there  was  not  merely  a 
disinclination  but  a  determination  not  to  assist  it  in  its 
work. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  and  through  the  appli- 
cation of  steady  but  courteous  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission,  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  ultimately 
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nearly  all  the  companies  sent  replies  to  the  exhaustive 
interrogatories  administered  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission. 

These  replies,  together  with  other  evidence  printed 
with  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  occupy  more  than 
three  thousand  folio  pages ;  and  the  public  are  thus  at 
last  in  possession  of  complete  and  authentic  information 
as  to  the  Guilds  (or  "  Mysteries  "  as  they  were  formerly 
called)  of  London. 

The  information  thus  collected  is  of  the  utmost  interest 
both  in  itself  and  to  the  London  people.  As  early  as 
1870  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  the  City  Guilds 
began  in  London,  and  gradually  gathered  strength  in  the 
face  of  much  opposition.  The  facts  and  the  law  which 
the  reformers  laid  before  the  public  have  been  amply 
justified  and  supported  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  say  that  the  propositions  of  reform  are 
"  confiscatory,"  when  they  have  received  the  support  of 
wealthy  and  titled  Commissioners  like  Earl  Derby  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  easy  to  con- 
test the  propositions  of  law,  when  they  have  received  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  and  are  ad- 
vanced also  in  the  opinions  given  to  the  Commission  by 
the  most  learned  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1880  was  composed  of  four 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  viz.,  Lord  Derby,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Lord  Sherbrooke ; 
and  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  Sir 
Richard  A.  Cross  (now  Lord  Cross),  Sir  Nathaniel 
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Rothschild,  Bart,  (now  Lord  Rothschild),  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  Alderman  Cotton,  the  Hon.  Walter  H.  James, 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt. 

Appointed  in  1880,  they  presented  their  final  report  in 
1884.  Nine  of  the  Commissioners,  viz.,  Earl  Derby,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Sherbrooke,  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  James,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Firth,  and  Mr.  Burt,  united  in  a  report  containing 
recommendations  of  a  drastic  kind.  The  other  three 
Commissioners,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  Sir  Nathaniel  Roths- 
child, and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  signed  a  dissent  report, 
in  which  they  differed  from  the  majority  and  recom- 
mended no  reforms  beyond  the  publication  of  the 
companies'  accounts  and  the  imposition  upon  them  of 
Succession  Duty.  This  last  reform  has  been  already 
carried  out  under  the  chancellorship  of  Mr.  Childers, 
and  therefore,  practically,  the  minority  have  no  reform 
to  suggest  beyond  the  publication  of  the  companies' 
accounts. 

The  inquiry  of  1880-4  was  the  third  of  the  kind 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  existence  of  these 
companies. 

The  first  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  was  endowed  with  very 
large  powers,  but  none  of  the  returns  sent  in  by  the 
London  Guilds  are  now  extant. 

The  second  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Municipal  Com- 
missioners of  1833.  Although  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  five  Commissioners  who  undertook  this  department 
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of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  companies, 
they  were -only  successful  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and 
whilst  some  of  the  companies  treated  their  inquiries  with 
indifference,  others,  as  for  example  the  Merchant  Taylors, 
expressed  their  intention  of  meeting  the  commission  with 
"  unqualified  resistance."  Exception  was  even  taken  to 
the  competence  of  the  Commission  to  inquire  at  all  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Guilds.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing 
state  of  municipal  corporations  only,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Guilds  were  not  municipal  corporations. 

Their  anxiety  to  prove  themselves  non-municipal  is 
easily  explained  when  it  is  remembered  that  if  they 
are  shown  to  be  municipal  corporations,  they  can  at 
once  be  brought  within  the  principles  which  were  applied 
to  all  municipal  corporations,  except  London,  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835.  Under  that  Act 
corporations  are  practically  made  the  trustees  of  their 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  this  principle 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  of  1880,  to  be 
applied  to  the  City  Guilds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  City  Guilds  are  an  essential 
and  important  part  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  Up 
to  a  recent  date  no  person  could  be  free  of  the  City  who 
was  not  first  free  of  one  of  the  companies.  Every  cor- 
porate official  was  compelled  to  be  free  of  a  company ; 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies  form  the  body  which 
elects  the  Lord  Mayor  and  various  important  City  offi- 
cials ;  and  as  Sir  Horace  Davey  Q.C.,  points  out  in  the 
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learned  opinion  which  he  gave  to  the  Commission,  "  the 
old  mode  of  raising  money  in  the  City  was  by  the  Cor- 
poration apportioning  the  sum  required  between  the 
companies,  and  issuing  a  precept  to  the  companies  to 
raise  their  quota  from  their  members." 

The  fact  that  the  Livery  Companies  are  an  integral  part 
of  the* City  Corporation  is  an  important  one  to  bear  in 
mind  whenever  legislative  action  is  taken  as  to  reform. 
A  simple  measure,  for  example,  dissolving  the  Livery 
Companies,  would  ipso  facto  dissolve  the  City  Corpora- 
tion also,  for  there  could  be  no  election  either  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  or  the  Sheriffs.  No  measure  of  reform 
r/ould  therefore  be  complete  that  did  not  deal  both  with 
the  Corporation  and  with  these  Guilds  which  form  part 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY   OF   THE   GUILDS. 

IT  is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  inquire  into  the 
history,  constitution,  and  functions  of  the  Guilds,  and 
consider  in  what  manner  their  property  may  be  made 
available  for  the  people. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1833  is  con- 
tained a  description  of  the  functions  of  the  companies 
which  is  worth  quotation.  The  Commissioners  say  : 
'•  The  companies  were  probably  in  their  original  confor- 
mation not  so  much  trading  societies  as  trade  societies 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer  or 
the  employer  against  the  incompetency  or  the  fraud  of 
the  dealer  or  the  artizan,  and  equally  with  the  intent  of 
securing  a  maintenance  for  the  workman  trained  to  the 
art  according  to  the  notions  of  early  times  by  preventing 
his  being  undersold  in  a  labour-market  by  an  unlimited 
number  of  competitors. 

"  Furthermore,  the  companies  acted  as  domestic  tri- 
bunals, adjudicating,  or  rather  arbitrating,  between  master 
and  man  and  settling  disputes :  thus  diminishing  hostile 
litigation  and  promoting  amity  and  goodwill.  They  were 
also  in  the  nature  of  benefit  societies,  from  which  the 
workman,  in  return  for  the  contributions  which  he  had 
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made  when  in  health  and  vigour  to  the  common  stock 
of  the  Guild,  might  be  relieved  in  sickness  or  when 
disabled  by  the  infirmities  of  age. 

"This  character  speedily  attracted  donations  for  other 
charitable  purposes  from  benevolent  persons  who  could 
not  find  any  better  trustees  than  the  ruling  members  of 
these  communities,  and  hence  arose  the  numerous 
charitable  gifts  and  foundations  now  entrusted  to  their 
care.  They  also  possessed  the  character  of  modern 
clubs.  They  were  institutions  in  which  individuals  of 
the  same  class  and  families  assembled  in  social  inter- 
course." 

In  their  first  form  the  Guilds  were  purely  voluntary 
organizations,  with  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  above 
quotation.  A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
origin  of  the  Grocers'  Company. 

It  appears  that  twenty-two  grocers,  or  "Pepperers" 
as  they  were  then  termed,  carrying  on  their  business  in 
Soper's  Lane,  Cheapside,  met  at  dinner  one  day  in  1384 
at  Abbot  of  Bury's,  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  agreed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Guild.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
a  governor  and  warden.  Each  member  subscribed  twelve 
pence  towards  expenses  :  a  priest  was  engaged,  and  each 
member  agreed  to  subscribe  a  penny  a  week  towards  his 
support.  The  total  cost  of  the  Guild  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  was  £6  i6s.,  and  this  was  collected 
from  the  members. 

Most  of  the  other  companies  had  a  similar  origin. 
The  men  composing  the  companies  were  all  connected 
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with  the  trade  whose  name  the  company  bore.  They 
gradually  monopolized  the  trade;  controlled  its  teaching; 
regulated  prices,  and  took  care  of  their  own  poor. 

At  a  period  when  nearly  every  London  citizen  followed 
some  trade,  and  when  nearly  every  trade  had  its  voluntary 
guild,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  aggregation  of  the  guilds 
included  most  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  for  a  short 
period  the  Guilds  were  substituted  for  the  Wards  as  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Corporation  itself.  Although 
this  has  been  changed,  yet,  as  already  stated,  the  com- 
panies have  never  lost  their  close  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  City.  The  Court  of  Common  Hall, 
as  it  is  termed,  still  meets  at  the  Guildhall.  It  is 
composed  exclusively  of  liverymen  of  the  companies, 
and  it  elects  the  Sheriffs,  the  Chamberlain,  the  Bridge- 
masters,  the  Auditors,  etc.,  and  it  presents  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  two  persons  from  whom  that  court  is 
entitled  to  select  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Plantagenet  period,  most  of 
the  Guilds  received  charters  of  incorporation  from  the 
Crown.  The  reasons  which  led  the  Crown  to  take  this 
course  were  probably  in  many  cases  financial,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  renewal  of  these  charters  by  succeeding 
sovereigns  was  purchased  by  payments  of  money. 

But  the  recitals  in  the  charters  themselves  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  had  been  asked  for.  Thus  the 
charter  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  in  1365,  recites  "that 
it  had  been  shown  to  the  King  and  Council,  that  great 
numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  divers  mysteries  who 
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had  never  been  apprentices  or  were  sufficiently  informed 
in  the  trade  of  drapery  according  to  the  lawful  custom  of 
London,  meddled  and  interfered  therewith  so  that  there 
was  hardly  a  shop  of  any  trade  in  the  City  in  which 
drapery  was  not  more  or  less  exposed  for  sale,  and  that 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  trade  the  price  of  drapery  was 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  quality  thereof  deteriorated," 
&c.  By  the  charter  the  Drapers'  Company  are  granted 
fall  control  over  the  trade  of  "  drapery,"  and  full  power 
to  prevent  any  one  from  exercising  it  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  company. 

The  control  which  through  these  charters  the  com- 
panies were  able  to  exercise  over  trade,  was  of  the  most 
complete  and  effective  kind. 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  had  the  right  of  inspection, 
search,  and  regulation  of  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver 
wrought  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  City  of  London.  They 
had  not  merely  power  to  destroy  deceitful  wares,  but  even 
to  obtain  the  commission  of  offenders  to  gaol.  The 
Skinners'  Company  had  powers  to  punish  improper  manu- 
facture of  furs.  The  Bakers'  Company  were  empowered 
to  prove  and  weigh  all  bread  sold  in  the  City  and  suburbs, 
and  if  defective,  to  seize  it  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  The 
Merchant  Taylors  attended  West  Smithfield  and  Bar- 
tholomew Cloth  Fairs,  and  with  their  yard  measure, 
weighing  thirty-six  ounces  of  solid  silver,  ensured  the 
correct  measuring  of  cloth.  And  so  with  the  other 
companies.  They  exercised  full  control  over  the  trades 
whose  names  they  bore.  Every  trading  citizen  had  a 
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ri^ht  to  be  admitted  into  the  guilds,  and  the  companies 
had  chartered  powers  to  compel  him  to  come  in ;  and  in 
some  cases  these  powers  could  be  enforced  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  who  had  powers  to 
commit  to  Newgate  those  who  were  refractory. 
Foreigners  setting  up  business  in  the  City  were  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

The  control  of  trade,  and  the  exercise  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  companies,  were,  by  charter,  extended  to 
a  considerable  area  around  the  City.  The  suburbs  were 
at  that  time  but  sparsely  inhabited,  but  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  companies  powers  were  granted  over  an 
area  more  extended  than  that  covered  by  the  present 
Metropolis. 

These  charters,  repeatedly  confirmed,  are  considered 
to  be  still  valid ;  and  the  powers  to  hold  land  which  were 
granted  by  them,  resulted  in  the  acquirement  of  much  of 
the  land  now  held  by  the  companies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation  whether  the 
tradesmen  and  artizans  carrying  on  business  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  have  not  a  right  to  demand  admission 
into  the  companies.  The  companies  were  incorporated  for 
the  benefit  of  working  craftsmen,  and  their  funds  would 
probably  in  law  be  held  to  enure  for  the  benefit  of  that 
class.  Technically,  the  companies  are  still  empowered 
to  compel  any  tradesmen  in  London  or  the  suburbs  to 
take  up  his  freedom  in  the  company,  and  every  trades- 
man or  craftsman  has  the  right  to  be  admitted.  The 
companies  are  bound  to  teach  the  trade  to  all  who 
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come  to  learn,  and  to  provide  for  the  poor,  infirm,  and 
"  decayed  "  out  of  the  lands  which  they  were  by  charter 
permitted  to  acquire. 

The  power  to  acquire  lands  for  the  poor  is  expressly 
given  by  the  charters  themselves.  Thus  the  Grocers' 
charter  grants  to  the  Wardens  and  Commonalty  that 
they  may  acquire  lands  "  towards  the  support  of  the 
poor  men  of  the  said  Commonalty."  The  Goldsmiths' 
charter  recites  that  "  many  persons  of  that  trade  by  fire 
and  the  smoke  of  quicksilver  had  lost  their  sight,  and 
that  other  of  them  by  working  in  that  trade  became  so 
crazed  and  infirm  that  they  were  disabled  to  subsist  but 
of  relief  from  others,"  and  then  empowers  them  to  hold 
lands  "  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  said  blind,  weak, 
and  infirm."  The  lands  purchased  under  these  charters 
have  enormously  increased  in  value,  but  the  poor,  for 
whose  behoof  they  were  acquired,  do  not  benefit  by 
them  in  the  manner  contemplated,  and  in  many  of  the 
companies  there  are  no  members  connected  with  the 
trade  at  all,  either  poor  or  rich. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONSTITUTION    AND    GOVERNMENT. 

I'm-:  freedom  of  a  City  guild  was  not  in  the  old  days 
difficult  to  acquire,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  all  trades- 
men and  craftsmen  might  be  compelled  to  take  it  up. 

The  companies  reserved  the  right,  which  was  frequently 
exercised,  of  presenting  their  freedom  to  distinguished 
persons,  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  admission  were 
three,  viz.,  by  patrimony,  in  cases  where  a  son  succeeded 
his  father  and  took  up  his  freedom  on  arriving  of  age ; 
servitude  or  apprenticeship,  where  persons  were  appren- 
ticed— generally  for  seven  years — to  some  member  of  the 
company  to  learn  the  trade,  and  were  then  entitled  at 
the  end  to  become  free  of  the  company ;  redemption  or 
purchase,  where  tradesmen  and  others  were  allowed  to 
purchase  their  freedom. 

All  these  methods  of  admission  still  continue,  but 
those  entitled  by  patrimony  are  very  rarely  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  and  persons  are  admitted  by 
redemption  who  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  As 
for  apprenticeship,  it  still  in  theory  continues,  but  the 
bona  fide  apprentices  bound  to  members  of  a  company 
to  learn  the  trade  of  the  company  are  not  twenty  in  any 
year.  Of  fictitious  apprenticeship  there  is  a  good  deal. 
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Apprenticeship  deeds  are  entered  into  whereby  after 
seven  years  the  "  apprentice  "  is  admitted  to  membership 
of  a  guild,  although  he  has  received  no  instruction  what- 
ever in  the  trade  whose  name  the  guild  bears.  In  some 
cases  the  "  master  "  and  "  apprentice  "  have  no  connec- 
tion with,  or  knowledge  of  any  trade  whatever,  and  never 
meet  except  when  the  apprenticeship  bond  is  entered  into ! 
The  title  "  Livery "  Companies  was  derived  from  the 
custom  of  having  a  distinguishing  dress  for  each  company. 
The  control  of  the  dress  and  the  selection  of  the  livery 
was  a  matter  to  a  large  extent  left  to  the  governing  head 
of  each  body,  and  the  right  of  wearing  the  selected  livery 
was  confined  to  the  higher  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
the  companies  were  divided.  This  higher  class  gradually 
became  known  as  the  "livery,"  and  at  the  present  day  the 
old  distinction  remains  ;  so  that  whilst  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen  without  any  actual  posi- 
tion or  power,  the  guilds  may  be  really  said  to  consist 
of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  men,  forming  the 
liverymen  of  London.  The  wearing  of  the  distinguishing 
livery  has,  however,  long  since  ceased,  and  no  control 
whatever  is  exercised  by  the  companies  over  the  dress  of 
their  members. 

In  the  olden  days  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  livery- 
men shone  in  many  a  City  pageant,  and  no  finer  spec- 
tacle could  be  conceived  than  that  through  which  Mary 
of  Medicis  passed  in  1639,  as  she  rode  from  end  to  end 
through  Cheapside  lined  with  merchant  traders  of  the 
City,  assembled  under  more  than  fifty  trade  banners. 
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The  governing  bodies  of  each  of  the  companies,  or 
Courts  of  Assistants  as  they  are  called,  consisted 
originally  of  the  persons  named  in  the  various  charters, 
and  afterwards  of  those  persons  who  were  elected  to  the 
office.  The  companies  were,  and  still  are  in  theory, 
governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  and  Courts  of  Assistants. 
The  master  and  wardens  were  elected  year  by  year  to 
their  office,  and  were  in  early  times,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, persons  duly  qualified  by  knowledge  of  the 
trade.  At  present  such  qualification  very  rarely  exists, 
and,  as  the  governing  body  is  generally  self-elected,  there 
is  no  power  to  insist  on  this  qualification. 

The  advantages  attaching  to  the  membership  of  a  City 
company  are  now,  however,  much  greater  than  they  were 
at  the  time  when  they  had  substantial  work  to  perform,  be- 
cause the  property  available  for  distribution  is  very  much 
larger,  and  the  persons  benefited  by  it  very  much  fewer. 

For  the  poorer  class  that  are  simply  free  of  the  com- 
pany, and  also  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  freemen, 
there  are  in  many  of  the  companies  almshouses  into 
which  they  can  be  received,  and  also  grants  of  money 
and  pensions  to  which  they  may  become  entitled. 

For  the  liverymen,  or  higher  class  of  members,  there 
are  more  extended  privileges.  The  pensions  and  grants 
voted  to  them  are  larger  in  amount,  and  in  some 
companies  decayed  liverymen  or  their  widows  receive 
as  much  or  more  than  ^"150  a  year.  Liverymen  are 
also  invited  to  several  of  the  banquets  of  the  companies 
in  the  course  of  each  year. 
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As  a  rule  the  seats  at  the  Courts  of  Assistants  are 
filled  by  co-optation,  and  in  the  selection  seniority  is  not 
always  regarded  ;  but  as  a  rule,  in  the  larger  companies  a 
member  is  rarely  elected  to  the  court  who  has  not  been 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  upon  the  livery. 

The  liverymen  possess  a  right  to  vote  in  Common 
Hall  at  the  election  of  City  officers  as  already  mentioned, 
and  they  also  have  a  vote  for  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament.  In  some  cases  recently  the  number  of 
the  livery  has  been  largely  augmented  by  purchase,  so 
that  the  right  to  exercise  the  parliamentary  franchise  in 
the  City  of  London  can  be  obtained  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money  or  joining  one  of  the  companies. 
Before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  liverymen  con- 
stituted the  only  parliamentary  constituency. 

The  number  of  liverymen  on  the  City  register  in  the 
year  1882  in  74  companies  was  7,319.  The  largest 
number  of  liverymen  was  in  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
which  had  452  ;  and  the  smallest  in  the  Carmen's  Com- 
pany, which  had  5.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
are  members  of  Courts  of  Assistants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INCOME   AND    EXPENDITURE. 

THE  income  of  the  companies  is  steadily  increasing, 
owing  mainly  to  the  falling  in  of  leases.  The  total 
income  of  the  corporate  and  trust  property  of  the 
companies  is  not  less  than  ^£800,000  a  year — a  sum 
equal  to  the  joint  income  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  income  is  properly  divided  into  that  which  is  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
companies,  which  may  be  called  their  corporate  income ; 
and,  secondly,  their  trust  income,  which  has  to  be  applied 
in  accordance  with  the  wills  of  founders,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment,1 &c. 

The  company  with  the  largest  income  is  the  Mercers, 
whose  income  in  1880  was  ,£82,758.  They  are  closely 
followed  by  the  Drapers  with  an  income  of  ^£78,648, 
whilst  the  Goldsmiths,  Fishmongers,  and  Clothworkers 
have  each  an  income  exceeding  ,£50,000  a  year.  The 
rest  of  the  companies  are  less,  and  about  thirty  of  them 
have  an  income  oMess  than  £"1,000  a  year.1 

As  already  stated,  the  bulk  of  the  estates  of  the 
companies  are  situated  in  London.  They  have  not 

1  See  Appendix  ii.,  Table  i. 
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merely  .halls,  almshouses,  and  schools  situated  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  they  own  thousands  of  houses, 
banks,  offices,  shops,  and  wharves,  in  the  City  of  London. 
They  have  also  house  property  in  nearly  every  district  in 
London.  They  have  houses  and  estates  in  more  than 
twenty  English  counties.  They  have  estates  in  Wales 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  several  of  them  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Their  rental  of  house  property  alone  exceeds  ,£600,000 
a  year. 

About  ^200,000  a  year  of  the  income  of  the  companies 
is  from  trust  property,  and  mainly  the  result  of  more  than 
eleven  hundred  benefactions  extending  over  five  hundred 
years.  This  charitable  income  is  expended,  as  to  about 
;£y  5,000  a  year,  on  the  support  of  almshouses  and  the 
relief  of  poor  members;  as  to  another  ^£75,000,  on  educa- 
tional purposes;  and  as  to  about  .£50,000,  on  general 
charitable  objects.  About  2,500  persons  are  relieved  in 
almshouses  and  by  pensions.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
almspeople  averages  ^"60  a  year,  and  the  pensions  range 
from  ^400  downwards.  The  education  includes  the 
maintenance  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  the  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  the  support  of  middle-class  education. 
Five  great  schools,  including  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors', 
and  Tunbridge,  are  managed  by  the  companies.  The 
,£50,000  a  year  applicable  to  general  charitable  purposes 
includes  the  maintenance  of  primary  schools,  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  blind,  the  relief  of  the  poor  generally  in 
City  parishes,  lectureships,  &c. 
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Of  the  corporate  income  of  the  companies,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  ,£175,000  a  year  is  spent  on  main- 
tenance, payment  of  fees  to  members  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  salaries,  &c.T  The  court  fees  are  moneys 
paid  to  members  of  the  Courts  of  Assistants  for  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  court.  The  largest  absolute 
payment  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  for  attendance  is  in 
the  Mercers'  Company,  where,  in  1880,  there  was  paid  to 
members  for  attending  general  courts,  Courts  of  Assistants, 
and  committees,  no  less  a  sum  than  .£8,765  125.  Other 
companies  with  less  income  pay  very  much  less,  but 
many  even  of  the  smallest  companies  divide  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  income  amongst  their  members  as 
court  fees  for  attendance  at  court  and  other  meetings, 
at  which,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  business  to 
transact  is  extremely  small. 

The  salaries  and  allowances  of  officers  and  servants  of 
the  companies  amount  to  about  £60,000  a  year.  The 
salaries  of  the  clerks  of  the  companies  range  from£  2,000 
a  year  downwards.  The  cost  of  entertainments  is  not 
less  than  £100,000  a  year.  These  include  court  dinners, 
banquets  to  the  liverymen,  and  other  banquets.  These 
entertainments  are  generally  conducted  in  a  lavish 
manner. 

The  companies  expend  considerable  sums  out  of  their 
corporate  income  in  benevolent  objects,  the  relief  of 
poor  members,  education,  &c.  Within  the  last  few 
years  considerable  sums  have  been  devoted  by  the 

1  Sec  Appendix  ii..  Table  2. 
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companies,  especially  the  Clothworkers,  to  technical 
education  in  its  various  forms.  No  money  whatever  was, 
however,  devoted  to  this  purpose  until  after  the  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  the  guilds  had  drawn  public  attention 
to  their  expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  companies  may  be  best 
appreciated  by  actual  illustration. 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  smallest  companies,  the 
Glaziers  in  1879  had  a  corporate  income  of  .£285  a 
year.  Out  of  this  income  they  expended  in  entertain- 
ments .£189,  in  salaries  ^£45,  in  court  fees  ^36,  and 
in  voluntary  contributions  ;£n. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  expenditure  where  the  in- 
come exceeds  ^£1,000  a  year,  we  may  take  the  Joiners' 
Company.  Its  income  in  1879  was  ^"1,312.  Of  this, 
^783  was  expended  in  entertainments,  ^£244  was 
divided  amongst  the  members  in  fees,  ^"120  paid  in 
salaries,  and  ^"347  in  voluntary  contributions  and  estab- 
lishment expenses.1 

The  Cutlers'  Company,  illustrating  the  next  class,  had 
an  income  of  ,£5,462,  of  which  it  expended  .£1,599  in 
tavern  bills,  ^"136  for  vocalists,  £894  for  pensions  and 
donations,  £"702  for  court  fees,  £585  for  salaries,  £376 
for  maintenance,  ;£no  for  charitable  and  educational 
purposes,  £362  for  wines  and  spirits,  £163  for  testi- 
monials, ;£ioi  for  a  Master's  badge,  &c.2 

1  For  detail  expenditure  of  a  small  company  see  the  Barbers' 
Company,  Appendix  ii.,  Table  4. 

2  For  the  detail  of  this  expenditure  see  Appendix  ii.,  Table  3. 
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The  Skinners'  Company,  with  a  corporate  income  of 
£18,997,  expended  £"5,602  in  entertainments  and  wine, 
£"2,617  in  salaries,  £1,498  in  maintenance,  £"2,566  in 
court  fees,  .£5,272  in  voluntary  contributions,  &c. 

The  Mercers'  Company  expended  £8,766  in  court 
fees,  £5,643  in  salaries,  £"4,909  in  entertainments, 
£"7,729  in  management,  ,£15,632  in  contributions  to 
various  purposes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    OF   THE    COMMISSION. 

IM  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1 880,  Lord  Selborne,  late  Lord  Chancellor,  a  member  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  contended  that  the  companies 
were  at  law  absolute  masters  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, and  declined  to  contemplate  any  redistribution  of 
it.  Others  of  the  companies  took  up  the  same  ground, 
and  protested  against  any  inquiry  into  their  corporate 
income. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Commission  in  their  report 
declined  to  accept  this  view  of  the  law.  They  hold  it 
to  be  "  obvious  that  the  State  has  a  right  at  any  time 
to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  companies  of  London, 
provided  the  just  claims  of  existing  members  to  com- 
pensation be  allowed."  They  set  out  at  full  length  their 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  for  the  opinion  that  the 
companies  are  trustees  of  their  corporate  estates  for 
public  purposes.  As  regards  the  trust  estates  of  the 
companies,  they  point  out  that  several  of  the  charities 
are  five  hundred  years  old,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  founded  more  than  fifty  years  since — facts  which, 
in  their  opinion,  proved  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of 
the  trusts. 
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The  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  are  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  thus  expressed. 

In  the  first  instance  they  recommend  that  the  com- 
panies should  be  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
alienating  their  property,  and  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  constituted  the  restraining  authority 
(this  restraint  on  alienation  is,  however,  not  to  apply  to 
"any  land  or  investment  bought  or  made  within  fifty 
years  before  the  date  of  such  Act  out  of  monies  con- 
tributed by  then  sitting  members  not  being  trust 
monies ").  This  is  a  most  necessary  preliminary  pre- 
caution. The  provisions  of  section  ninety-four  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  should  be  applied 
to  these  bodies.  Many  of  the  rulers  of  the  companies 
claim  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  think 
fit,  and  some  of  them  are  reported  on  good  authority 
to  have  resolved  to  divide  it  amongst  themselves. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  that  the  accounts 
of  the  companies,  showing  the  annual  income  and  expen- 
diture of  both  their  trust  and  corporate  estate,  should  be 
published,  duly  vouched  for  by  the  masters  or  wardens. 
At  present,  very  few  of  the  companies  publish  their 
accounts  even  to  the  members  of  the  livery ;  and  until 
the  researches  of  this  Commission  brought  them  to  light, 
there  was  no  information  available  either  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  income  or  the  method  of  expenditure. 
The  sources  from  which  the  incomes  of  the  companies 
are  derived  have  now  become  matters  of  record,  and 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  set  out  in  detail 
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in  the  appendices  to  the  report.  These  appendices 
amply  justify  and  support  all  the  allegations  which 
have  been  publicly  made  as  to  its  lavish  and  remarkable 
character. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  Livery  fran- 
chise should  be  abolished  as  to  all  future  admissions. 
It  was  supposed  by  some  people  that  this  franchise  would 
gradually  come  to  an  end  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  But  it  was  held,  in  a  well-known 
case,  that  these  provisions  did  not  apply  to  the  Liverymen 
of  London,  and  in  consequence  their  Parliamentary 
franchise  has  continued  unimpaired,  and  the  power  to 
vote  in  the  City  of  London  could  at  any  time  be  bought 
by  becoming  a  member  of  a  City  company,  and  this 
quite  irrespective  of  the  necessity  of  either  habitation 
within  the  City  or  any  other  connection  with  it. 

Upon  the  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
panies, the  majority  of  the  Commission  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  with  power  to  allocate  part 
of  the  corporate  incomes  of  the  companies  to  objects 
of  acknowledged  public  utility ;  to  reorganize  the  com- 
panies ;  and  to  procure  the  better  application  of  the  trust 
income. 

They  did  not  recommend  what  proportion  of  the  cor- 
porate income  of  the  companies  should  be  reappropriated ; 
but  as  to  the  trust  income,  they  laid  down  the  very  useful 
priaciple  that— "Where  in  any  case  of  any  benefaction 
under  a  will  or  other  instrument  of  foundation  of  a 
date  earlier  than  fifty  years  before  the  date  of  the  Act,  it 
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should  be  competent  to  the  commission  to  direct  the 
application  of  the  funds  to  objects  of  acknowledged 
public  utility,  without  of  necessity  paying  any  regard  to 
the  intentions  of  the  founder." 

It  is  time  that  some  principle  of  this  kind  was  applied 
to  these  charities.  Their  founders  had  no  conception  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  has  come  to  pass,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  presumption  that  they  would  have 
sanctioned  the  existing  form  of  dealing  with  their  be- 
quests. Years  ago,  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  he 
thought  we  had  "  well-nigh  seen  the  last  of  the  super- 
stition which  allowed  a  man  who  owned  a  piece  of  land 
or  a  sum  of  money  five  hundred  years  ago  to  make 
a  binding  disposition  as  long  of  it  as  the  British  nation 
should  last." 

In  a  well-known  case  that  came  before  the  courts, 
a  member  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  dying 
in  1570,  left  certain  land  and  houses  in  Bishopsgate 
to  his  company  to  the  intent  that  they  should  thereout 
clothe  twelve  poor  persons.  The  income  of  the  property 
when  first  left  just  sufficed  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
property  now  brings  in  some  thousands  a  year.  Yet  the 
company  claimed  to  have  discharged  the  trust  when  they 
had  clothed  twenty-four  people,  and  that,  after  they  had 
performed  such  a  charity  as  this,  they  were  entitled  to 
devote  the  enormous  surplus  to  their  own  purposes.  If 
the  founders  of  these  old  benefactions  could  have  fore- 
seen the  enormous  development  of  values  in  the  estates 
left  by  them,  and  could  have  imagined  a  time  when 
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the  companies  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  trades 
they  wished  to  benefit,  they  would  have  approved  of  such 
reappropriation  as  the  Commission  recommend. 

The  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  admis- 
sion by  colourable  apprenticeship  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  Most  of  them  considered  patrimony  an  "an- 
tiquated and  unsatisfactory  qualification  for  member- 
ship ; "  and  as  to  redemption  or  admission  by  purchase, 
they  were  not  able  to  put  upon  record  the  grounds  upon 
which  its  continuance  could  be  supported. 

If  these  three  methods  of  admission  were  abolished, 
there  would  only  remain  admission  honoris  causa — which 
need  not  be  considered  —  and  admission  by  ordinary 
apprenticeship.  As  already  stated,  the  true  apprentice- 
ships are  not  above  twenty  a  year  in  all  the  companies 
put  together,  so  that  if  admissions  were  confined  to  them 
the  result  would  be  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  com- 
panies altogether. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  logical  issue 
of  the  situation.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see,  now  that 
the  companies  as  a  whole  fail  to  discharge  any  useful  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  purpose  of  their  incorpora- 
tion, why  they  should  be  preserved.  The  best  course  to 
pursue  would  appear  to  be  to  dissolve  them,  and  to  vest 
their  property  in  a  representative  London  municipal 
authority. 

If  the  principle  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1835,  were,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  applied  to  the  companies,  they  would 
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become  merely  trustees  of  the  property  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  this  change  would  of  itself  bring  about  their 
early  dissolution.  A  municipal  authority  representing 
London  by  direct  election  would  be  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  body  to  settle  the  purposes  to  which  these 
funds  might  be  most  usefully  applied,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  it  arrived  would  of  necessity  carry  more  weight 
than  those  of  a  special  commission,  no  matter  how- 
eminent  or  impartial  it  might  be. 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  companies,  it  would 
of  course  be  needful  to  make  due  provision ,  for  the 
compensation  of  vested  interests.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  method  of  compensation  which 
would  be  fair  to  all  the  existing  officers,  pensioners, 
members  of  courts  of  assistants,  liverymen,  and  others 
now  pecuniarily  benefited  by  their  connection  with  the 
companies. 

The  Irish  estates  of  the  companies  are  now  managed 
at  great  expense.  They  might  very  usefully  be  sold  to 
the  tenants,  and  the  proceeds,  subject  to  any  equitable 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  districts,  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  of  acknowledged  public  utility  as  the  rest. 
They  were  really  originally  purchased  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  municipal  tax,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  might 
go  back  to  municipal  or  public  purposes. 
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REAPPROPRIATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

THE  recommendations  of  the  Commission  as  to  the 
"  objects  of  acknowledged  public  utility  "  to  which  the 
reappropriated  funds  might  be  applied,  are  most  valuable. 
They  say  that,  "having  regard  to  the  facts  that  the  com- 
panies are  connected  with  the  municipality  of  London, 
and  that  their  wealth  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  the 
remarkable  progress  of  London,  the  objects  of  acknow- 
ledged public  utility  should  be  mainly  metropolitan 
objects;'5  and  they  indicate  such  objects  as  including 
scholastic  and  scientific  objects,  e.g.,  elementary  educa- 
tion, secondary  education,  classical  education,  technical 
education,  scientific  research  ;  general  public  purposes, 
e.g.,  hospitals,  picture-galleries,  museums,  public  libraries, 
public  baths,  parks,  and  open  spaces ;  the  improvement 
of  workmen's  dwellings,  and,  where  the  companies  repre- 
sent trades,  subsidies  to  the  benefit  societies  of  such 
trades." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  more  comprehensive 
list  of  objects  of  public  utility,  and  the  effect  of  distribu- 
ting amongst  them  an  annual  income  of  ^£700,000  to 
^800,000  a  year  can  be  but  dimly  imagined.  If  some 
of  the  funds  were  applied  to  elementary  education,  the 
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constantly  recurring  friction  due  to  the  compulsory 
collection  of  elementary  school  fees  might  be  removed, 
and  the  right  of  the  State  to  ensure  the  education  of  every 
citizen  might  be  enforced  without  compelling  parents,  not 
merely  to  lose  their  children's  labour,  but  also  to  pay 
money  in  school  fees  in  addition. 

Secondary  education  might  receive  a  new  and  vigorous 
impulse  from  the  establishment  of  public  Secondary 
Schools,  to  which  the  best  of  the  children  might  pro- 
ceed from  Elementary  Schools  without  being  burdened 
with  charges  that  their  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

Classical  and  higher  or  university  education  might  in 
the  same  way,  by  a  system  of  scholarships,  be  given  to 
the  best  children  in  the  various  public  schools  of  the 
Metropolis ;  so  that  the  dream  of  Professor  Huxley 
might  be  realized  that  a  ladder  should  be  provided 
which  might  have  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
in  the  university. 

As  to  technical  education,  the  demand  has  greatly 
strengthened  in  recent  years,  and  many  people  consider 
the  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  nation  that  they 
would  supply  the  demand  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

England  is  no  doubt  far  behind  several  European 
countries  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of 
technical  instruction ;  and  yet,  as  a  great  manufacturing 
nation,  it  is  her  especial  duty  and  interest  to  supply  it  to 
all  her  sons  in  the  completest  form.  The  funds  alone 
are  wanting.  Admirable  schemes  have  been  prepared 
showing  the  way  in  which  practical  and  theoretical 
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instruction  may  be  combined  in  technical  schools  both 
for  boys  and  girls.  And  now  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion points  out  the  source  from  which  the  funds  may 
be  properly  derived  for  the  purpose  of  their  establish- 
ment. Every  day's  delay  in  the  reappropriation  of  funds 
to  this  purpose  is  a  national  loss. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  suggested  reappropria- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  hospitals.  The  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  poor  and  to  the  citizens  generally  of  the 
London  hospitals  is  universally  admitted.  Wherever 
these  noble  institutions  are  crippled  in  their  usefulness  by 
the  want  of  funds,  there  is  a  proportionate  public  loss. 
The  grant  to  them  of  large  public  funds  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  effective  measure  of  public  control. 
The  manner  in  which  this  may  be  most  usefully  given 
and  exercised  is  a  matter  that  may  be  safely  left  for  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  by  the  new  London  Corporation. 

The  provision  of  an  increased  number  of  picture- 
galleries  and  museums  throughout  London  is  most 
desirable  as  tending  to  the  improved  art  education  and 
instruction  of  the  people.  With  these  funds  available 
for  the  purpose,  there  may  be  a  wider  distribution  and 
interchange  of  the  national  collections  of  pictures  and 
other  curiosities.  At  present  the  collections  are  inacces- 
sible to  very  large  numbers  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong,  and  who  are  entitled  to  every  possible  facility  for 
their  use  and  enjoyment. 

Public  libraries  are  a  notable  want  of  the  Metropolis. 
At  present  a  library  can  only  be  established  out  of  the 
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rates  with  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  when  ratepayers  are  asked  to  pass  a 
resolution  to  increase  the  rates  for  the  general  good, 
they  frequently  hesitate  to  pass  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. But  if  an  abstract  question  as  to  the  advantage 
of  public  libraries  were  presented  to  the  same  men,  there 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  a  practical  unanimity  of 
feeling  in  their  favour. 

In  London  the  public  libraries  could  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  a  single  hand.  In  Boston,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  about  one-tenth 
of  the  population  of  London,  there  are  eleven  public 
libraries.  The  establishment  throughout  London  of  one 
hundred  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  would  be  an 
admirable  appropriation  of  some  of  these  City  funds,  and 
would  be  a'  fitting  corollary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
perfected  system  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

London  is  much  more  completely  supplied  with  public 
baths  than  with  public  libraries.  But  the  inclusion  of 
baths  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
points  to  the  establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses 
throughout  London  on  a  settled  system,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  might  make  them  within  easy  reach  of  every 
inhabitant. 

Great  as  are  the  sanitary  advantages  of  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  public  baths,  they  are  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded by  the  benefits  of  wash-houses.  Wherever  these 
institutions  have  been  established  they  have  proved  of 
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infinite  advantage  to  the  poor.  For  a  very  small  pay- 
ment a  woman  has  all  the  advantages  of  hot  water  and 
hot  drying-rooms  for  doing  the  family  washing,  and  the 
misery  of  domestic  washing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Moreover,  expenditure  on  baths  and  wash-houses  ought 
not  to  be  an  uncommercial  outlay.  These  funds  would 
provide  the  means  to  construct  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  if  the  cost  is  not  extravagant  they  may  be 
made  to  pay  their  way  even  where  the  charges  for  using 
them  are  very  moderate.  This  has  been  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  several  of  the  baths  and  wash-houses  that 
have  been  established  in  London. 

The  Commission  also  recommended  the  reappropriation 
of  funds  to  the  provision  of  parks  and  open  spaces.  If 
this  provision  were  carried  out,  it  ought  to  extend  not 
merely  to  the  120  square  miles  of  the  Metropolis  proper, 
but  to  the  700  square  miles  of  the  police  area,  extending 
about  15  miles  in  each  direction  from  Charing  Cross. 

In  this  outside  area  are  a  large  number  of  open  spaces 
which  ought  to  be  secured  for  the  public  without  delay.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  this  area  which  are  at  present  to  a  certain  extent 
used  by  the  public,  but  which  there  is  much  danger  of 
being,  sooner  or  later,  enclosed.  They  ought  to  be 
secured  and  dedicated  to  the  public  for  ever. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  anything  approaching 
to  accuracy,  what  the  cost  of  their  acquisition  would  be. 
It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  cost  would  be  about 
^450,000 ;  but  the  difference  between  estimates  and 
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results  when  such  matters  have  been  carried  out,  points 
to  the  need  of  great  caution  in  accepting  any  estimate  of 
cost. 

There  are  also  valuable  open  spaces  within  the 
metropolitan  area  which  ought  to  be  acquired  without 
delay.  At  present  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  Open 
Space  authority  within  the  Metropolis,  and  the  City 
Corporation  has  power  to  expend  the  grain  duty  in 
acquiring  open  spaces  outside.  The  Board  of  Works 
must  acquire  open  spaces — if  at  all — at  the  expense  of 
the  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  obtain  any  large 
purchases  from  that  body.  The  City  Corporation  has 
already  charged  the  grain  duty  so  heavily  in  respect  of 
the  open  spaces  purchased  outside,  that  it  has  not  funds 
to  go  much  further  in  this  direction. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  both  these  bodies  that  the 
coal  tax  might  usefully  be  applied  to  these  purposes. 
Such  an  application  of  the  tax  would  be  a  new  one,  and 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  renew  the  dues  for  a  single  year 
and  to  have  them  definitely  allocated  to  these  purposes, 
it  would  be  in  many  respects  a  defensible  proposal.  But 
no  such  proposal  has  been  made  by  either  of  these  public 
bodies,  and  no  such  proposal  would  satisfy  them.  Here, 
however,  in  the  funds  of  the  City  Guilds,  are  monies 
immediately  available  for  this  important  public  purpose, 
and  a  Royal  Commission  has  recommended  that  they  be 
so  appropriated.  The  discretion  as  to  what  open  spaces 
should  be  purchased  might  be  usefully  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  Corporation. 
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The  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  funds  towards  the 
improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings,  is  one  which  raises 
questions  of  serious  importance.  The  Peabody  scheme 
has  worked  well,  and  so  far  as  the  classes  whose  income 
exceeds  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  extension  of  the  same  work  should 
not  meet  much  of  the  difficulty. 

There  are  commercial  associations  engaged  in  build- 
ing vast  blocks  of  houses  for  the  higher  artizan  class, 
and  making  the  enterprise  a  profitable  one.  The 
work  of  these  associations  is  being  extended,  and  it  is 
open  to  much  doubt  whether  there  ought  to  be  inter- 
ference or  competition  with  it  from  public  funds.  The 
more  serious  difficulty,  and  probably  the  difficulty  pointed 
out  by  the  Commissioners,  arises  with  respect  to  the 
housing  of  the  classes  whose  weekly  income  is  less  than 
we  have  named.  The  difficulty  has  been  increased  rather 
than  lessened  by  the  action  of  the  existing  local  autho- 
rities in  London.  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1866,  and  of  Torrens'  Acts,  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  disregarded,  and  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts 
have  resulted  in  more  pulling  down  than  building  up. 
The  way  in  which  these  Acts  have  been  neglected,  as 
well  as  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  enforced  when 
enforced  at  all,  equally  points  to  the  necessity  of  having 
a  competent  central  authority  to  undertake  the  whole 
matter. 

But  probably  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  was 
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to  suggest  something  being  done  in  a  direction  where 
these  Acts  are  practically  powerless — that  is  to  say — in 
the  re-housing  of  the  very  poor.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  class  of  the  community  are  in  London  com- 
pelled to  live,  are  in  themselves  productive  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  and  the  community  is  therefore  bound  in  its 
own  interests  to  take  steps  to  change  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  problem  of  satisfactorily 
housing  the  very  poor  cannot  be  solved  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  prove  commercially  successful.  If  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  a  public  body  expending  pub- 
lic money — that  is  to  say,  by  a  representative  London 
Corporation  utilizing  the  funds  which  the  Commissioners 
say  may  be  properly  applied  to  this  purpose.  Many  of 
these  funds  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  class 
who  would  thus  be  advantaged,  and  probably  no  better 
method  of  assisting  them  could  be  devised  than  that  of 
enabling  them  to  live  decent  lives  in  decent  houses,  at 
such  rents  as  they  could  pay. 

A  representative  London  authority  is  naturally  the 
best  authority  to  deal  with  this  most  important  and 
difficult  question.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  give 
to  it  for  the  purpose  similar  powers  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase to  those  which  are  given  to  railway  companies,  or 
in  the  case  of  other  public  improvements.  Parliament 
would  never  consent  to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  with  powers  to  build ;  but  a  new  corporation 
might  very  well  have  all  necessary  authority  to  deal  with 
a  matter  so  closely  affecting  large  masses  of  our  population. 
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The  last  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  was  that 
money  might  be  given  to  the  benefit  societies  of  trades 
whose  names  the  companies  bear.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  would  require  the  utmost  care  in  its  development 
and  execution.  Many  of  the  names  borne  by  the  com- 
panies have  no  representation  at  all  in  the  trades  of  to- 
day, and  many  trades  have  so  changed  in  their  character 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  settle  the  method  of 
allocation. 

That  great  trade  organizations  controlling  funds  given 
for  the  benefit  of  trades  may  be  rightly  called  upon  to 
aid  such  trades,  is  a  self-evident  proposition ;  but  the 
method  in  which  such  aid  may  be  rightly  given  is  a  more 
difficult  question.  When  the  control  of  the  funds  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  then  various 
schemes  as  to  this  matter  may  be  brought  before  it,  and 
it  may  be  safely  left  to  such  authority  to  deal  with  them 
in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  best. 

In  concluding  this  summary  and  criticism  of  the  work 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say  much  to  emphasize  its  extreme 
importance  to  Londoners.  We  have  pointed  out  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  recommendations  made  for  the 
reappropriation  of  the  vast  funds  of  the  City  Guilds. 
These  funds  form  the  inheritance  of  the  London  people, 
and  especially  of  the  London  poor.  It  remains  for  every 
patriotic  citizen  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
town,  to  spare  no  effort  towards  securing  this  inheritance 
without  delay. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

ACCOUNT  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  BY  THE 


RECEIPTS.                                                     £        s.    d.           £        s.    d. 
To  BALANCE  on  ist   January,  1886  (excluding   £299,175  in- 
vested in  Treasury  Bills,  and  £5,500  Wages  and  Petty 

To  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ANNUAL  INCOME— 

Coal  and  Wine  Duties  
Contributions  to  Fire  Brigade  — 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury        
Insurance  Offices          

Interest  — 
On    Loans   to   Managers  of  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District 
„            to  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don           
,,             to  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  

£10,000    o 
26,044  I]C 

333,876     8  10 

0 

£39:4i3    8 
119,841    4 
44,137     7 

8 
4 

2 

9 

0 

4 
7 

0 

—       274,627  14  10 
9,241     3     o 
88,442  14     9 

0 

6 
o 

0 
0 

,,            to  Local  Boards 
,,            to  Poor  Law  Guardians 
„             to  Burial  Boards 
,,            to      Commissioners      of 
Baths,  &c  
„             to  other  Bodies  

On  Cash  Balances  and  Deposits 

1,859     3 
54,245  19 
2,161  ii 

4,264    4 
8,704  16 

Fees  — 
Under  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  — 
Construction  of  Buildings 
Dangerous  Structures    ... 
„    Sale   of  Gas  Acts,  for  Testing 
Meters    
For  Petroleum  Licences        
Re  Sale  of  Explosive  Substances   ... 
On  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock 
Certificates    

£106     5 
5,242  18 

3-065     7 
453  I0 
166     7 

34i  14 

S-xle  of  carcases  under  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
Miscellaneous — 

Contributions    to    Works,    Cost    of 
Drain-junctions    to  Main  Sewers, 
Sale  of  old  Stores  and  other  inci- 
dental receipts — 
General  Working  Account  ...          £8ig  17     6 

Chimney-fire  penalties,  Cost  of  ex- 
metropolitan  fires,  watching 
premises,  and  other  incidental 
receipts,  Fire  Brigade  Working 
Account  2,032  4  10 

Costs  recovered,  &c 3>6S3    3     J 

Contributions  from  Counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  towards  maintenance 
of  Bridges .-•  £2,400  o  o 

South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  in 

respect  of  Deptford-creek  Bridge  ...  675  o  o 


1,271   14     9 


6,555     5     5 


3>°75 


1,653,063  10 


I2Q 

TABLE  i. 

Mi  IROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS,  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDED  3i//  Z>«r.,  1886. 


PAYMENTS. 

liv  I'AVMKNTS  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE — 


*.  d. 


Interest  on  Debt,  viz. — 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  (Interest)         ...      873,124    5    6 
,,  ,,  ,i     (Management)  io,iox    5     7 

Miscellaneous  Loans,  raised  prior  to  Loans  Act  of 

1869       13,245    9    5 

On  Temporary  Loan  from  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank         1,054     *    4 


Sewerage  and  Drainage  and  Working 

Expenses  of  Pumpmg-stations  ...  £75,887  5 

Sewerage  experiments  and  Deodorizing 

in  the  sewers  and  at  outfalls  ...  107,063  6 

Thames  Embankment  (Maintenance)      

Roads  by  Finsbury  Park          ,,  

Hydrants         

Parks  and  Open  Spaces      

Fire  Brigade  (Maintenance)          

Bridges  (Maintenance)        

Expenses  under    Acts  of   Parliament 
relating  to — 

Dangerous  Structures 

Theatres  and  Music-halls   .., 


897,585     i  10 


182,950  12  2 

8,499  l8  * 

379     5  9 

15,208  12  7 
17.573 


115,360  19     3 
9,607  18     7 


Gas-testing  and  Gas-meter  testing 
Petroleum  licensing  and  testing    ... 

Inspection  of  Subways        

Infant  Life  Protection          

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Slaughterhouses  and  Explosive  Sub- 
stances           

Establishment,  Law,  and  Parliamen- 
tary Expenses — Printing,  Compen- 
sation allowances  to  late  Officers, 
&c ... 

Deduct  Amounts  charged  to  Capital 
Accounts 


£6,354  14 
463    7 
S.^o    8 
706  12 
79     4 

210    II 

5,577  18 


1,425  10     7 


74»528     3  ii 
45,874  IS    o 


Rent,  Taxes,  and  Repairs  in  connection  with  Properties 

taken  for  Improvements,  and  re-let  or  sold 

Expenses  of  Collection  of  Rents,  Sales,  &c 

Deposits  under  Building  Act  returned 


19.988    7  ii 


28,653 


1,310,211    9  10 
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£        s.    d.            £        s.   d. 

1,658,063  10     3 

To  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  CAPITAL  — 
Sales  (Ground  Rents,  Old  Materials,  &c.)           
On  account  of  Improvements,  &c.  — 
Cost  of  works  recovered  — 
Thames  Floods  Prevention         ...         ...         ...         ... 

163,653     3     i 

78    15      Q 

Contributions  by  Vestries,  &c.  — 
Hampstead  Vestry,  to  wards  Improve- 
ments at  Hampstead          £30,500    o    o 
Poplar  District  Board,  towards  Im- 
provement at  Poplar           6,000    o    o 
Islington   Vestry,   towards    cost    of 
Highbury  Fields      30,000    o    o 

Refund  in  respect  of  paving  at  Camberwell  
Incidentals  — 
Hampstead  Improvements   212 
Poplar  Improvements           2  18    4 

027 

Peabody  Donation  Trustees  —  Refund  of  amount  paid 
on  their  behalf  in  respect  of  Dwelling  House  Im- 

352     3     i 

Deposits  in  respect  of  Fixtures    
Deposits  in  Court  of  Chancery  returned  — 
Bridges  (Act  of  1881)           £75    o    o 
Bridges  (Act  of  1883)            300    o    o 
Main  Drainage           200    o    o 
Streets  (Act  of  1877)  3,318  13  n 
Streets  (Act  of  1883)  200    o    o 
Dwelling  House  Improvement  Fund          1,980    o    o 

30    o    o 

To  UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS— 
Amount  returned  by  Bank  of  England      

323  13     6 

To  LOANS  RAISED  BY  THE  BOARD — 

On  security  of  Metropolitan  Consoli- 
dated Stock- 
Loan  of  1886— £1,250,000  Stock       £1,234,293  ii     3 
Temporary  Loan  from  London  and 
Westminister  Bank  (repaid,  seeder 
contra) 


300,000    o    o 


To  LOANS  REPAID  TO  THE  BOARD — 

By  Managers  of  Metropolitan  Asylum 

District       

,  School  Board  for  London 

,  Vestries  and  District  Boards 

Local  Boards- 

Poor  Law  Guardians 

Burial  Boards 

Commissioners  of  Baths     

,  Other  Bodies 


1,534)293  «     3 


£38,433 

68,943 

"3,735 


1,93    o 
2,136  17 


7,576 


Instalments  of  Loans  for  Thames  Floods  Prevention 

works  

To  FIREMEN'S  SAVINGS  FUND — 

Dividends  on  Investments 

To  INVESTMENTS — 

Treasury  bills  realized         

To  RECEIPTS  from  Bridges  Maintenance  Account  (as  per  contra) 


289,794    7    3 


116    9     r 
997,164  19    3 


3,058,387  19    4 
3,138    o    o 

£4,821,121     5  10 


PAYMENTS-*™//;///*/. 


Brought  forward 

Br  PAYMENTS  OK  THE  NATURE  OK  CAPITAL— 

Fire  Brigade  Stations  and  Plant      

Main  Drainage  and  Main  Sewers 

Works,  Compensation,  £c.,  on  Improvements — 

^es  (Act  of  1877)          

Bridges  (Acts  of  1881  and  1884)  ... 

Bridges  (Act  of  1883)          

Bridges  (Act  of  1886)  

Woolwich  Ferry        

'.s,  Commons,  and  Open  Spaces 
Hackney  Commons  (Act  of  1884)  ... 
Plumstead  Common  (Acts  of  1884 
ami  1885) 


1,310,211 


*•  d- 

9  xo 


14,97010 

103,498    8 


Highbury  Fields 

Dulwich  Park  (Act  of  1885) 


of 


Little  Wormwood   Scrubs  (Act 
1886)  ............... 

Bostal  Heath  ............ 

Ravenscourt  Park      ......... 

Victoria  Embankment  (Act  of  1863) 
Street  Improvements  (Act  of  1872) 
Street  Improvements  (Act  of  1877) 
Tooley  Street  Extension  (Act  of  1882) 
Street  Improvements  (Act  of  1883) 
Street  Improvements  (Act  of  1884) 
Street  Improvements  (Act  of  1885) 
Sun  Street  Improvement     ...... 

Hampstead  Improvements  ...... 

Poplar  Improvement  ...... 

Thames  Floods  Prevention 
Dwelling-house  Improvements      ... 


,£10,381 

10  5 

93,226 

12  7 

32,357 

7  6 

o 

12  10 

10,888 

5  i 

1,624 

12   I 

22,821 

16  3 

911 

II   0 

1.448 

10  5 

967 

16  ii 

2,097 

15  4 

40 

o  o 

2 

6  o 

393 

18  9 

1  ,548 

14  o 

129,358 

i  7 

203 

6   2 

220,480 

i  5 

4,365 

8  7 

3,475 

i  3 

57 

17  6 

38,072 

17  9 

14,422 

4  2 

3,869 

I   0 

83,858 

17  7 

676,874    6    2 


Contributions  under  General   Powers  to   the  City  of  London   and 

Vestries  and  District  Boards  towards  Local  Improvements 
Deposits  in  respect  of  fixtures,  returned  ......          ........ 

Bv  LOANS  RAISED  BY  THE  BOARD— 

Stamp-duty,  Brokerage,  Advertisements,  &c.,  re  Loans  of  1884  and 
1885  .............................. 

BY  LOANS  REPAID  BY  THE  BOARD      ..................... 

BY  LOANS  ADVANCED  BY  THE  BOARD          .................. 

BY  FIREMEN'S  SAVINGS  FUND— 

Amount  withdrawn          ............... 

Contributions  to  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  out  of 
surplus  interest          ............... 

BY  INVESTMENT  IN  TREASURY  BILLS  .................. 

BY  PAYMENT  from  Bridges  Maintenance  Account  to  the  Consolidated  Loans 
Fund  out  of  the  accrued  surplus  on  former  account.  The  amount  re- 
quired for  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  debt  for  Bridges  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Loans  Fund  was  £111,141  ;  the  amount  raised  in  the  rate  for  Bridges 
was£io8,oo3  .............................. 

•;*  BALANCE  on  3ist  December,  1886  (excluding  £446,962  ios.,  invested   in 
Treasury  Bills,  and  ,£5,500  Wages  and  Petty  Disbursement  Account) 


795,293    4    5 


52,982 
270 


8    7 


190    6    9 
30    5  10 


10,091  5 
325,533  6 
976,780  10 


220    12 

1,144,952    9 


3,138    o    o 

4,616,335     7     3 

201,647  18    7 


4* 


•2 


£4,821,121     5  10 
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APPENDIX  I.     TABLE  2. 

MONEY  RAISED  AND  APPLIED  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  ot 
WORKS  SINCE  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  NET  DEBT  OF  THE 
BOARD  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1886. 

£      s.  d. 

For  discharge  of  Loans  of  former  Commissioners  of  Sewers   ...  275,000    o    o 

,,    Main  Drainage  and  Main  Sewers 6,346,892     7  10 

,,    Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments       2,157,249    o     8 

,,    Other  Street  Improvements  under  Special  Acts  of  Par- 
liament      11.930,112     i     o 

,,    Local  and  Minor  Improvements  under  General  Act 846,007  12     5 

,,    Bridges  and  Woolwich  Ferry ...  2,118,921  15     3 

,,    Artizans'  Dwellings     1,444,000    o    o 

,,    Parks  and  Open  Spaces     573,992  15  10- 

,,    Fire  Brigade  Stations  and  Plant     425,644    o     3, 

,,    Thames  Floods  Prevention       45,513     2  10 


,,    Loans  to  other  Local  Authorities  in  the  Metropolis  (ex- 
clusive of  .£3,090,634  and  .£18,642  145.  4d.  advanced 

out  of  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund)    

,,    Government  Stamp  Duty  and  other  Costs  in  raising  Loans 

,,    Conversion  of  Debt     

Amount  not  yet  applied,  but  applicable  to  some  of  the  fore- 
going purposes  (including  ^446,962  ics.  temporarily  in- 
vested in  Treasury  Bills  


Amount  applied  to  repay  Debt —  £        s.   d. 

(a)  Before  passing  of  the  LoansAct,  1869     2,004,538  18     7 

(b)  Since  that  date— 

Per  Main  Drainage  Sinking  Fund 

in  1870-71,  £i  26,000,  less  ;£i  20,000, 

converted  into  Stock  in  1872  and 

included  below  6, coo  o  o 

Per  Consolidated  Loans  Fund  ...  4,766,932  17  5 

Per  General  Account  25,000  o  o 

Per  Metropolitan  Consolidated 

Stock  (conversion  of  debt) 2,806,26715     8 

Debt  outstanding  on  December  3ist,  1886 — 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  (inclu- 
ding ,£819  35.  3d.  unclaimed  for  10 
years) 26,647,260  o  7 

Old  Liabilities        260,666  13    4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  has  assets,  viz. — 
Loans  advanced  by  the  Board,  and  out- 
standing           8,034,672     7     2 

Surplus  Land  and  Property,  as  estimated      2,262,481     2    o 


26,163,332  16 


6  674,751 
I7I,333 


2,806,267  15     8 


700,980  16     4 


36,516,666     5     7 


9,608,739  ii 


26,907,926  13  ii 


Less  debit  balance  of  Consolidated  Loans 
Fund     .  


10,297,153     9     2 
22,610    5  ii 


The  Liability  of  the  Board  to  redeem  Metro- 
politan Consolidated  Stock  at  par  in- 
volves a  further  contingent  charge  of  ... 

Net  liability,  after  deducting  assets,  on 
December  3ist,  1886 

The  net  liability  on  December  ^ist  1885,  was 


10,274,543     3     3 
16,633,383  10    8 

587,065  16     4 

£17,220,449    7    O 

^16,945,939  16  10 
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APPENDIX  I.     TABLE  3. 

A  TABLE  OF  MONIES  OWING  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS  ON  DEC.  31,  1886,  BY  THE  FOL- 
LOWING AUTHORITIES. 


Beckenham  Local  Board        

Bermondsey  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners 

Bermondsey  Vestry 

Bcthnal-green  Guardians        

Bethnal-green  Vestry      

Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles  Guardians 

Bromley  St.  Leonard  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 

Camberwell  Guardians 

Camberwell  Vestry 

Central  London  School  District  Managers 

Charlton  Burial  Board 

Chelsea  Guardians 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Clerkenwell  Vestry 

Fulham  Churchwardens 

Fulham  Vestry 

Fulham  Union  Guardians      

Greenwich  Baths,  &c. ,  Commissioners        

Greenwich  District  Board       

Greenwich  Guardians      

Hackney  District  Board 

Hackney  Guardians        

Hammersmith  Vestry      

Hampstead  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners      

Hampstead  Guardians 

Hampstead  Vestry 

Holborn  District  Board 

Holborn  Guardians 

Hornsey  Local  Board     

Islington  Burial  Board 

Islington  Guardians         

Islington  Vestry        

Kensington  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners      

Kensington  Burial  Board       

Kensington  Guardians 

Kensington  Vestry 

Kew  and  other  Bridges  Committee      

Lambeth  Guardians 

Lambeth  Vestry        . .     . .      

Lee  Burial  Board      

Lewisham  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners        

Lewisham  District  Board       

Lewisham  Guardians       

Limehouse  Churchwardens  and  Overseers        . . 


5.257 
5.732 


«.  d. 

o    o 
o    o 

^4*  0-4-4     O     O 

13,988    6    8 
54,590    o    o 

64,361    12 

2.IOO      O 

46,062    13 

21,900    o 

24,833    12 

4,000    o 

45.316    12 

68,899    o 

7.725      O 

2,496  o 
26,086  o  o 
68,548  15  II 

666  13 
47.907  o 
15.409 
19,615 
108,469 
41,360 
2,700 
20,295 
111,302 
38,734 
127,557 
20,864 
7,000 
56,988 
71.430 
26,240 
7,820 
64,758  16 
128,546  o 
58,642  14 
146,458  6 
24,019  o 
1,562  o 
16,840  o 
4L547  o 
53.083  8 
5.902  17 


Carried  forward    .. 


,  762,558  16    o 


APPENDIX  I.,  TABLE  3— continued.  £      s-  d- 

Brought  forward  . .  1,762,558  16  o 

Limehouse  District  Board      16,904    o  o 

Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Managers 1,108,463    o  o 

Mile-end  Old-town  Guardians       48,228     6  8 

Mile-end  Old-town  Vestry      21,270    o  o 

Newington  Vestry 5. 500    °  ° 

North  Surrey  School  District  Managers      7,16613  4 

Paddington  Guardians 42,212    4  8 

Paddington  Vestry 13,981     o  o 

Plumstead  District  Board       *5,297  IO  ° 

Poplar  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners      6,300    o  o 

Poplar  District  Board      41,300    o  o 

Poplar  Guardians     , 1,856    o  o 

Putney  Churchwardens  and  Overseers        2,566  13  4 

Rotherhithe  Baths,  £c.,  Commissioners      22,517    6  8 

Rotherhithe  Vestry 9,077    o  o 

School  Board  for  London       3,561,302    o  o 

Shoreditch  Guardians      39,858  13  4 

Shoreditch  Vestry 55. 665     o  o 

South  Metropolitan  School  District  Managers  ..      ..  77,600    o  o 

Strand  District  Board      5>34°    °  ° 

Strand  Union  Guardians        23,562    o  o 

Streatham  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 600    o  o 

St.  George,  Hanover-square,  Baths,   &c.,    Commis- 
sioners          15,082    o  o 

St.  George,  Hanover-square,  Burial  Board        . .     . .  4,400    o  o 

St.  George,  Hanover-square,  Vestry 49,287    o  o 


St.  George-in-the-East  Guardians 
St.  George-in-the-East  Vestry 
St.  George-the-Martyr  Vestry 
St.  George's  Union  Guardians 


35,008  12  8 

950    o  o 

24,570    o  o 

65,099    6  o 


St.  Giles  District  Board 16,514    o  o 

St.. Tames,  Westminster,  Vestry    ..      .. 13,160    o  o 

St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  Vestry 103,061     o  o 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  Vestry 7,680    o  o 

St.  Marylebone  Baths,  &c.,  Commissioners      ..      ..  2,000    o  o 

St.  Marylebone  Guardians 165,95715  9 

St.  Marylebone  Vestry 57,884    o  o 

St.  Olave  District  Board         2,949    o  o 

St.  Olave  Guardians        18,99714  4 

St.  Pancras  Baths,  £c.,  Commissioners      29,76613  4 

St.  Pancras  Burial  Board       7,000    o  o 

St.  Pancras  Guardians 127,7301711 

St.  Pancras  Vestry ..     ..  27,318    o  o 

St.  Saviour's  District  Board 400    o  o 

St.  Saviour's  Guardians 126,978     3  10 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Guardians        115,41012  2 

Wandsworth  Burial  Board 12,905    6  2 

Wandsworth  Churchwardens  and  Overseers     ..     ..  10,5071411 

Carried  forward     ..     £7, 929, 744    i  I 
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I.,  TABLE  3  —  continitrJ. 

lit  Anight  forward 
Wandsworth  District  Board  .......... 

West  Kent  Main  Sewerage  Board       ...... 

Westminster  District  Board  .......... 

Whitechapel  Baths,  &c.  ,  Commissioners    .. 

iapcl  District  Board  .......... 

Woolwich  Burial  Board  ............ 

Woolwich  Local  Board  .  . 


L 

7.929.744 
30.934 
13.860 
17,116 

9-567 

I5.I33  o 

13.357  19 

4,960  o 


Total  . 


,£8,034,672    7 


APPENDIX  I,    TABLE  4. 

RATING  OF  THE  METROPOLIS  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN- 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 


Rateable  Annual 

Rateable  Annual 

Year. 

Value  as  defined  by 
Metropolis 
Management  Act 
of  1855, 
after  allowing 

Rate  in 
Pound 
levied  by 
Board. 

Year. 

Value  as  defined  by 
Metropolis 
Management  Act 
of  1855, 
after  allowing 

Rate  in 

Pound 
levied  by 
Board. 

exemptions. 

exemptions. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

d. 

1856 

11,283,663 

2-09 

1872 

19,971,281 

2-68 

1857 

11,290,169 

1-86 

1873 

20,287,709 

274 

1858 

12,031,151 

2-13 

1874 

20,549,011 

4-42 

1859 

12,045,476 

4  '3° 

1875 

20,886,946 

5-26 

1860 

12,057,455 

5-38 

1876 

23,111,313 

4-60 

1861 

12,450,416 

5'32 

1877 

23,136,819 

4-82 

1862 

12,514,053 

5'20 

1878 

23,469,970 

4-83 

1863 

12,569,969 

S'53 

1879 

23,960,109 

5-82 

1864 

12,588,661 

6-12 

1880 

24,501,410 

6-32 

1865 

14,419,823 

5  '22 

1881 

27,405,488 

5'89 

1866 

I4,524,542 

6-32 

1882 

27,386,086 

6-24 

1867 

15,261,999 

6-99 

1883 

27,883,078 

6-23 

1868 

16,196,547 

6'og 

1884 

28,415,764 

6-50 

1869 

16,257,643 

6*04 

1885 

28,920,537 

7'34 

1870 

18,719,237 

5'io 

1886 

30,537,188 

6-88 

1871 

18,683,288 

3'3i 

1887 

30,458,005 

7'55 
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APPENDIX  I.     TABLE    10. 

TABLES  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES— 
1872-1883. 

From  the  Return  presented  to  Parliament  on  Motion  of  Mr.  Firth, 
March,  1885. 

NUMBER  OF  HOUSES  AND  WATER  RENTALS. 


Number  of  Houses 

Water  Rentals  from 

Name  of  Company. 

or  other  Buildings 
supplied  in 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Houses  or  other 
Buildings  in 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1872.            1883. 

1872.            1883. 

Chelsea  
East  London 
Grand  Junction   ... 

27,949 
104,637 

33,500 

32.430 
141,738 
46,517 

i6'o 
35'5 
38-9 

70,963 
152,655 
92,168 

£ 

103,704 

238,939 
150,015 

46-1 

56-5 
62-8 

Kent       

39,425 

58,784 

49-1 

47,594 

79,927 

67-9 

Lambeth        

48,558 

75,623 

55'7 

89,5Si 

167,455 

87-0 

New  River     
Southwark     and  ) 
Vauxhall            j 

120,062 
79,075 

140,353 
100,854 

I6'3 
27'5 

274,386 
103,215 

412,090 
179,528 

50-2 
73'9 

West  Middlesex  ... 

43.930 

62,950 

43'3 

117-745 

173,399 

47*3 

Total  

497,736 

659,249 

32-4 

948,277   1,505,057 

587 

AVERAGE  DAILY  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES  TO  EACH  HOUSE. 


Name  of  Company. 

Number  of  Gallons. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
Gallons. 

In  1872. 

In  1883. 

Chelsea 

252 
160 
279 

135 
185 
1  66 
171 
178 

246 
205 
238 
134 
173 
167 
168 
161 

—    6 

+  45 
—  41 

—    i 

12 

+       I 

—    3 
—  i7 

East  London  
Grand  Junction      
Kent 

Lambeth  

New  River 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall     .  .  . 
West  Middlesex    

M3 
APPENDIX  I.,  TABLE  10—  continued. 

RATES  PER  CENT.  OF  DIVIDENDS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Rate  per  cent,  of 
Dividend  in  first  half 
year  of  1872. 

Rate  per  cent,  of 
Dividend  m  last  half  year 
of  1883. 

Chelsea  
East  London  
Grand  Junction  
Kent 

£  s.   d. 
600 
600 
800 

£  s.  d. 
750 

7  10    o 
8  10    o 

Lambeth 
New  River    

600 
78    o 

7  10    o 
ii  18    8 

South  wark  and  Vauxhall  
West  Middlesex  

5  10    o 
9  16    7 

(  *7  10    o 
\    8  10    o 

IO     0     O 

*  By  18  Vic.  c.  24,  s.  n,  1855,  the  dividend  on  part  of  the  Share  Capital  is  limited  to 
7%  per  cent. 


DIVIDENDS  AND  SHARE  CAPITAL  TAKEN  UP  BY  SHARE- 
HOLDERS AT  PAR. 


Name  of  Company. 

Amount  of 
Dividends. 

Amount  of  Capital  paid  up 
during  the 
Period  1872-83,  taken  up  by 
Shareholders  at  Par. 

Share. 

Loan. 

Chelsea    

618,080 
*l,  256,218 
793,621 
§  602,  170 
810,861 

2,356,719 
852,804 
1,211,013 

£ 

341,908 

213,600 
174,712 
557,840 
366,940 
251,898 
295.535 

£ 
53,900 
1  1  50,  400 
j  36,  700 

11207,830 
225,212 
41,075 

East  London   

Grand  Junction     
Kent 

Lambeth  

New  River 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall     ... 
West  Middlesex    

Total       

£8,501,486 

£2,202,433 

£7i5.  "7 

*  Including  a  bonus  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Stock  payable  in  each  of  the 
two  half-years  to  June,  1876,  and  June,  1878. 
t  Apparently  only  partly  by  shareholders. 
t  Including  .£18,000  terminable  Bonds. 

§  Including  a  bonus  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  half-year  to  December,  1878. 
I  Including  £82,830  terminable  Debentures  and  Bonds  issued  between  1872  and  1876. 
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APPENDIX  I.,  TABLE  10— continued, 

AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  SHARE  CAPITAL. 


Name  of 

Amount  of 
Share  Capital  in 

In- 
crease 

Estimated  Value  of 
Share  Capital  on  or  about 

In- 
crease 

Company. 

1872 
March  or 

1883 

Sept.  or 

CPeent. 

Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

per 
Cent. 

June. 

Dec. 

1871. 

1883. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chelsea       

658,692 

1,000,600 

5*'9 

797,633 

1,672,475 

1097 

East  London     ... 

1,625,560 

1,695,260 

4'3 

1,970,991 

3,212,518 

63.0 

Grand  Junction... 

797.390 

1,070,000 

34'2 

1,284,602 

2,128,300 

657 

Kent   

516,460 

*  688(9o7  1  33-4 

627,390 

1,665,488 

165  '5 

Lambeth    

755.817 

1,325,047  ;  75-3 

867,452 

2,463,616 

184-0 

New  River  

1,670,428 

2,019,958      21.0 

3,905,882 

8,474,000 

H7'o 

Southwark  and  ) 
Vauxhall         j 

1,082,500 

1,390,000  28.4 

1,172,515 

2,350,509 

100-5 

West  Middlesex 

848,731 

1,154,541   36-0 

1,704.365 

2,828,625 

66-0 

Total    ...     £ 

7.955-578 

10,344,313 

30-0 

12,330,830 

24,  795.  S31 

ion 

AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  LOAN  CAPITAL. 


\  Amount  of 
Loan  Capital  in 

Increase 
or  De- 

Estimated Value  of 
Loan  Capital  on  or 

Increase 
or  De- 

Company. 

1872 
March  or 
June. 

1883 

Sept.  or 
Dec. 

crease 
Cent. 

crease 
per 
Cent. 

Dec.  31, 
1871. 

Dec.  31, 

1883. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chelsea      

170,000 

150,100 

—11-7 

170,000 

183,122 

+  77 

East  London     ... 

199,600 

394,440 

+  97-6 

Jl02,000 

481,217 

+  371-8 

Grand  Junction 

208,700 

265,000 

+  27-0 

2IO,7OO 

291,300 

+  38-3 

Kent   

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

... 

Lambeth    

229,650 

158,925 

—30-8 

230,950 

§136,875 

—40-7 

New  River  

1,032,453 

1,271,571 

+  23-2 

+975,347 

1,406,013 

+  44-2 

Southwark  and  ) 
Vauxhall         } 

372,890 

432,000 

+  15*9 

383.269 

510,425 

+  33'2 

West  Middlesex 

30,000 

... 

30,000 

... 

... 

Total   ...     £ 

2,285,293 

2,714,036 

+  18-8 

2,144,266 

3,050,952 

+42-3 

This  is  as  given  to  3oth  June,        _ 
inDecember,  1883. 

f  In  the  period  1872-83,  a  portion  of  the  Loan  Capital  lias  been  converted  into  bhare 
Capital,  and  a  further  portion  has  been  raised  by  terminable  Bonds,  now  paid  off. 

I  In  these  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  Loan  Capital  was  raised  during  the  half-year 
following  the  3151  December,  1871,  which  will  account  for  the  estimated  value  of  the  Loan 
Capital  on  that  day  being  less  than  the  amount  of  Loan  Capital  at  the  close  of  the  following 

'§  This  is  the  value  of  ,£125,000  Debenture  Stock,  Loan  Capital  to  the  amount  of  £33>9?5 
having  been  converted  into  Share  Capital  in  November,  1883. 
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LONDON  GAS  COMPANIES  INCOME  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1886. 


Gas,  Light,  and 
Coke 
Company. 

South 
Metropolitan 
Gas  Company. 

Commercial 
Gas 
Company. 

Total  Income. 

Sale  of  Gas  and  ) 
Public  Lighting) 
Meter  and  Stove  ) 
Rentals 
Residual    Products 
Rents,  &c  

Total       

£     s.   d. 
2,457,547    8    6 
51,483  18     i 

539,619    7    o 
8,263  19  ii 

£    s.    d. 
634,130     i     6 

14,493  12    9 

175,376  19    4 
3,935     5    7 

£      3.     d. 

224,167    3  10 

5,045  19  ii 
68,980  10    6 
546    2    8 

£    s.  d. 
3,315,844  13  10 

71,023  10    9 

783.976  16  10 
12,745    8    2 

3,056,914  13    6 

827,935  19    2 

298,739  16  ii 

4,183,590    9    7 

LONDON  GAS  COMPANIES  EXPENDITURE  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER,  31,  1886. 


Gas,  Light,  and 
Coke 
Company. 

South 
Metropolitan 
Gas  Company. 

Commercial 
Gas 
Company. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£    s.  d. 

Manufacture  of  Gas 
Distribution      „ 
Public  Lamps 

1,684,730    4  10 

183,219    17    TO 

3i,i75  12    8 

448,141  15     i 
33,343  19  " 
",653     i     5 

178,093  14    8 
",393    8    4 
4,386    9    3 

2,310,965  14    7 
227,957    6    i 
47,215    3    4 

Rents,  Rates,  and  j 
Taxes                  j 

145,433      0      2 

36,041  16     i 

9,783  ii     o 

191,258    7    3 

Management 

58,610     i    9 

24,134     4     8 

9,758  10     i 

92,502  1  6    6 

Parliamentary    &  ) 
Law  Charges     ) 

3,454  IS    3 

3,207  16    4 

50  ii     4 

6,713      2    II 

Depreciation  Fund 

1,500    o    o 

— 

— 

1,500    o    o 

Leasehold       Re-  ) 
newal  Fund       j 

380    o    o 

— 

— 

380    o    o 

Bad  Debts     

15,827    12      2 

2,255  "     8 

1,509  13    6 

19,592  17    4 

Retiring     Allow-  ) 
ances       J 

24,362    4    8 

3,933  10    2 

1,835  17    4 

30,131    12      2 

Public  Officers      ... 

3,156     i     8 

416  17    7 

162  18    5 

3,735  17    8 

Net  Revenue  Ac-  ) 
count       / 

905,445    2    6 

264,427    6    3 

81,765    3    o 

1,251,637  ii     9 

Total 

1 

3,056,914  13    6 

827,935    19      2 

298,739  16  ii 

4,183,590    9     7 
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APPENDIX  I.,  TABLE  n— continued. 

LONDON  GAS  COMPANIES  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1886. 


Gas.  Light,  and 
Coke 
Company. 

South 
Metropolitan 
Gas  Company. 

Commercial 
Gss 
Company. 

Total. 

Capital  paid  up... 
Unissued  
Total      capital  ) 
authorized     j 

£      s.   d. 

8,103,000    o    o 
1,101,000    o    o 

9,204,000    o    o 

£      s.   d. 

1,977,062  10    o 
840,687  10    o 

2,817,750    o    o 

£      s.    d. 
680,000    o    o 
150,000    o    o 

830,000    o    o 

£       s.    d. 
10,760,062  10     o 
2,091,687  10    o 

12,851,750    o    o 

Total  borrowed 
Unissued  
Total    author-  ] 
ized       loans  K 
expenditure   j 

2,186,000    o    o 
483,000    o    o 

2,669,000    o    o 

480,490    o    o 
519,510    o    o 

1,000,000    o    o 

121,234    o    o 
178,766    o    o 

300,000    o    o 

2,787,724     o     o 
1,181,276    o    o 

3,969,000    o     o 

LONDON  GAS  COMPANIES  VALUE  OF  SHARES. 


Gas,  Light,  and 
Coke 
Company. 

South 
Metropolitan 
Gas  Company. 

Commercial 
Gas 
Company. 

Prices  ordinary] 
stock,     May  [• 
28,  1887  ...      j 
Rate    of    last  ) 
Dividend       J 

244-8 

12 

3X4~9 

265-70 

APPENDIX  I.    TABLE    12. 


NET  INCOME  OF  COAL  TAX  SINCE  1833  AFTER  DEDUCTING 
DRAWBACK. 


Year. 

Net  income  of  4cl. 
U.ufy. 

Net  income  of  gd.  Duty. 
(The  id.  Duty  was  sepa- 
rate until  1861.) 

Total  net  produce 
of  Tax. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.   (1. 

£   s.  d. 

1833 
1835 

34,004  ii  5 
38,394  8  5 

77,509  16  9 

85,264  2  0 

111,514  8  2 
124,658  10  5 

1840 

43,103  ii  7 

97,770  17  3 

140,874  8  10 

IS45 

55,950  2  7 

122,889  I2   ° 

178,839  14  7 

1850 

58,440  8  6 

130,916  II  II 

i89,357  o  5 

:§g 

62,302  1  8  8 
74,824  o  ii 

139,959  5  4 
168,560  ii  6 

202,262  4  o 
243,384  12  5 

1865 

84,055  7  4 

189,124  ii  6 

273,179  18  10 

1870 

93,106  15  8 

209,490  5  3 

302,597  o  ii 

1871 

93,670  13  o 

210,758  19  3 

304,429  12  3 

1872 

96,993  i  o 

218,234  7  3 

315,227  8  3 

1873 

99,951  ii  8 

224,891  i  3 

324,842  12  ii 

1874 

93,467  13  2 

210,302  4  9 

303,769  17  ii 

1875 

103,350  19  8 

232,539  14  3 

335>89o  13  " 

1876 

107,869  6  8 

242,706  o  o 

350,575  6  8 

1877 

108,887  H  8 

244,997  8  o 

353,885  2  8 

1878 

108,797  8  8 

244,794  4  6 

353,591  13   2 

i879 

124,869  4  4 

280,955  U  9 

405,824  19  I 

1880 

121,420  17  o 

273,196  18  3 

394,617  15  3 

1881 

130,358  4  8 

293,306  o  6 

423,664  5  2 

1882 

124,488  9  8 

280,099  r  9 

404,587  ii  5 

1883 

134,035  9  o 

301  579  15  3 

435,6i5  4  3 

1884 

134,572  2  4 

302,787  5  3 

437,359  7  7 

1885 

139,968  16  o 

314,929  16  o 

454,898  12  o 

10 
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APPENDIX  I.     TABLE  13. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  CITY  EXPENDITURE  ON  PUBLIC   FESTI- 
VITIES,  BEING    THE  COST    OF    THE    DINNER  AND    BALL 

GIVEN  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES  FROM  INDIA. 

£     s.    d. 

By  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Holt,  for  Upholsterers'  work       „„     4?  534  J6  10 
,,         Philps  &  Bisiker,  for  Carpenters'  work       ...     2,266  19  10 
,,         Pitman  &   Cuthbertson,   for    Painters'   and 

Decorators'  work  ...         ...         ...         ...     1,287     9     7 

,,         Simmonds  Brothers,  contract  for  construction 
of    temporary    building  over    Guildhall 

Yard  4,000     o     o 

»         Pigg°t  Brothers,  for  the  Indian  Ball  Room, 

Tables,  and  Tarpaulins     ...         . .          ...        744     3  to 

Mr.  J.  Dodson,  for  Gasfitters'  and  Smiths'  work      ...     1,368  15     4 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  for  Gas         ...         ...         167     3     9 

Mr.    B.    S.   Williams,    for   Floral   Decorations    for 

Banquet  and  Ball  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        780    o    o 

Messrs.  Taylor  &  Son,  for  Plumbers'  work  ...         ...         102    o     i 

,,         Mowlera  &  Co.,  for  Bricklayers'  work        ...        446     5     i 
Mr.  E.  Conder,  for  Plasterers' work  ...         ...         ...        328     3     7 

Attendance  of  Band,  &c.          ...         ...         ...         ...        314  13     6 

Mr.  H.  K.  Harker,  for  attendance  of  toastmasters  .«          27     o    o 
Messrs.  Attenborough  &  Sons,  for  services  and  dis- 
bursements in  collecting  and  arranging  plate,  &c.          97   1 3     o 
Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  for  a  Gold  Casket  for  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  for  Distinguishing  Badges 
for  the  Committee...         ...         ...         ...         ...        549  18    o 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Bishop,  for  Wands 11713     6 

Mr.   S.  T.   Robinson   and  others,  for   Gloves,    Per- 
fumery, Hair  Brushes,  &c.  ...         ...         ...         145     4     9 

Illuminating  Addresses  on  Vellum  to  the  Queen  and 

the  Prince  of  Wales  14    o    2 

G.   Sims,    Esq.,   for   attendance   of  messengers  for 

calling  carriages     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  18  18    o 

Messrs.  Dyer  &  Pearl,  for  Stabling  Horses 7     7     o 

Spreading  Gravel,  &c.,  in  the  streets,  and  Carpenters' 

work  in  the  erection  of  Barriers  ...         ...         ...  34  1 7     5 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Wood,  for  Glaziers'  work          ...        123  17     8 

Carried fonvard    ...    ,£17,477    on 
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Brought  forward    ...  17,477  on 

By  Mr.  J.  Fenton,  for  Scenic  Artists'  work         ...         ...  60    o  o 

,,     J.  Mitchell,  for  cleaning  monuments      ...  45  3  o 

,,     H.  G.  Eckford,  for  hiring  and  cleaning  pictures  12    o  o 
Messrs.  Ring  &  Brymer,  and  others,  for  the  Banquet 

and  Refreshments    ...         ...         ...         ...  5,098  13  10 

,,         Cunningham  &  Co.,  and  others,  for  Wines...  1,731  16  6 
Mr.  John  Crawford,  for  his  services  and  expenses  in 

the  Superintendence  of  the  Wine            ...         ...  124  15  o 

Do.  and    another,  for    Glass,    China,    Champagne, 

Knives,  &c.            63  8  5 

Messrs.  W.  Culverhouse  &  Co.,  for  Mineral  Waters  51  10  ^ 
„         Blades  &  Co.,  and  others,  for  Menu  Cards, 

Dance  Programmes,  &c.     ...         ...         ...  559  I  o 

,,         Rowsell     &    Son,    for    Banquet    and    Ball 

Tickets,  &c 344  17  2 

Mr.   Chas.  F.    Kell  and  another,  for  Lithographic 

Plans           65  12  o 

Messrs.   Skipper  &  East  and   another,   for   General 

Printing       ...         ...         ...         ...  232  10  o 

Attendance  of  Vocalists            223  13  o 

Special  Police  Services...         ...         ...         ...         ...  280  5  7 

Advertising  Police  Regulations           ...         ...         ...  29  3  o 

Mr.  Remembrancer,  Disbursements  ...         ...         ...  1614  2 

Mr.  Architect,  Disbursements 25  18  8 

Mr.     Hallkeeper,    Disbursements    and     Committee 

Expenses ...         ...         ...  300  o  o 

Fire  Insurance 190  5  o 

Services  of  Firemen      ...         ...         ...         ..          ...  55  4  o 

Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  and  another,  for  hire 

of  Hydrants  and  Fire  Engine       88  14  o 

Mr.  Town  Clerk,  to  be  by  him  paid  for  Gratuities  to 

Officials        500  o  o 

27,576  5  10 

To  the  City  Architect,  net  produce  of  the  sale  of  deco- 
rations and  fittings 815  10  4 

Total  cost  of  the  day     ^26,76015  6 
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TABLE  i. 

TABLE   SHOWING  THE  CORPORATE  AND  TRUST  INCOME  OF 

THE  LONDON  LIVERY  COMPANIES,  1879-80. 

TWELVE  GREAT  COMPANIES. 


Company. 

Corporate 
Income. 

Trust 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

Number  of 
Liverymen. 

Number 
of  Court. 

Mercers  
Grocers  
Drapers  

£ 

47,341 
37,736 
^0,141 

£ 

35,417 
500 
28,513 

£ 

82,758 
38,236 
78,654 

157 
214 
3O2 

30 
35 
29 

Fishmongers  
Goldsmiths  
Skinners  
Merchant  Taylors  ... 
Haberdashers  
Salters  
Ironmongers 

46,913 
43,505 
18,977 
3^243 
9,032 
18,892 

Q  62$ 

3,800 
10,792 
9,950 
12,068 

20,000 

2,148 

12  822 

50,713 
54,297 
28,927 

43-311 
29,032  - 
21,040 
21,647 

432 
170 
190 

195 
460 

173 

C2 

34 
25 
30 
30  to  40 
38 

27 

cc 

Vintners  
Clothworkers  .. 

9,365 
dO.4C5 

1,522 
10.000 

10,887 
;o,4<;8 

220 
ISO 

18* 
4-4. 

*  Livery. 
MINOR  COMPANIES. 


Company. 

Corporate 
Income. 

Trust 
Income. 

Total 
Income. 

Number  of 
Liverymen. 

Number 
of  Court. 

Apothecaries  
Armourers  
Bakers  

£ 

3,398 
8,026 

l.cqi 

£ 

500 
60 
320 

3,898 
8,086 
I,  oil 

150 
66 
216 

24 
21 
•2C 

Barbers  
Basketmakers  
Blacksmiths 

1,120 

61 

684 

600 

None 
None 

1,720 

61 

684 

1  20 

29 
81 

24 
2C 

Bowyers    , 
Broderers          

550 

40 
(?);o 

590 
No  return 

36 
7i 

,6 

12 

Brewers  
Butchers  
Carpenters 

3,157 
1,389 
10  378 

15,482 
632 

Q4O 

18,640 
2,021 
n,  318 

75 
145 

1^4 

30 
21 

? 

Clockmakers  
Coachmakers  

1,179 

None 

1,170 

__    *OT- 
No  return 
126 

27 

Cooks  
Coopers  
Cordwainers  

2,380 

2,420 

6,154 

180 
4,7oo 
1,600 

'  '  y 
2,560 
7,120 

7,754 

98 
I7o 
96 

28 
20 
20 
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Company. 

Corporate 
Income. 

Trust 
I  ncome. 

Total 
Income. 

M  umber  of 
-i  very  men. 

Number 
of  Court. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Curriers    

1,245 

50 

1,295 

no 

15 

Cutlers      

5,337 

50 

5,387 

88 

23 

Distillers  

No  return 

»Io  return 

I»\i-rs         

6,000 

1,000 

7,000 

83 

? 

IV.nmakers       

250 

None 

250 

120 

23 

Farriers     

240 

None 

88 

2| 

I'Vltmakers       

172 

190 

362 

53 

26 

Fletchers  

150 

None 

150 

19 

12 

Founders  

•  jv 
1,853 

90 

1,943 

"5 

18 

Framework  Knitters 

1  80 

130 

310 

46 

18 

Fruiterers  

467 

3 

470 

99 

22 

Girdlers    

2,932 

1,374 

4,306 

24 

Glass-sellers     

IOO 

90 

190 

51 

?  14 

Glaziers     

260 

40 

300 

S2 

16 

Glovers     

150 

None 

150 

H 

— 

Gold     and     Silver) 

Wyre  Drawers      j 

62 

3 

65 

43 

36 

Gunmakers       

2,565 

None 

2,565 

32 

12 

Homers    

IOO 

None 

IOO 

10 

f 

Innholders        

1,327 

220 

i,547 

24 

Joiners      

1,312 

None 

1,312 

QO 

Leathersellers  

16,395 

2,333 

18,728 

^\j> 
139 

28 

Loriners    

1,267 

None 

1,267 

438 

27 

Masons     

400 

None 

400 

41 

10 

Musicians  

400 

None 

400 

Needlemakers 

250 

None 

250 

116 

14 

Painters    
Pattenmakers  

800 
286 

2,300 
14 

3,100 
300 

144 
74 

27 
15 

Pewterers  

3,610 

240 

3,850 

70 

32 

Plaisterers         

867 

33 

900 

60 

Playingcardmakers 

50 

None 

23 

19 

Plumbers  

882 

18 

900 

9 

Poulterers  

620 

430 

1,050 

57 

Saddlers    

10,243 

1,000 

11,243 

92 

24 

Scriveners        

846 

10 

856 

22 

?27 

Shipwrights 

None 

*  ~/ 

•p  ~n 

Spectaclemakers 

1,089 

45 

i,i34 

2OO 
4OO 

1  3° 
ii 

Stationers  

3,170 

4,746 

312 

Tallow  Chandlers  .. 

No  return 

220 

No  return 

o 

1  20 

21 

Tinplate  Workers    .  .  . 

No  return 

37 

No  return 

77 

II 

Tylers  &  Bricklayers 

664 

170 

834 

78 

23 

Turners    

718 

None 

2T.Q 

27 

Upholders        
Wax  Chandlers 

333 
i,375 

20 

230 

353 
1,005 

•*O  " 

38 

~  i 

23 

Weavers  

No  return 

360 

No  return 

f  Return 
•1          fac 

unsatis- 
tory. 

\Vlieel\vrights 

7TQ 

Nonp 

7TO 

21 

Woolmen         

300 

None 

300 

31 

14 

APPENDIX  II.     TABLE  2. 
CITY  GUILDS. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  CORPORATE  INCOME,  1879-80. 


Name  of  Company. 

Corpo 
rate  In 
come. 

Court  & 
ether 
Fees. 

Salaries 

Entertain- 
ments and 
Wine. 

Manage 
ment  an 
Mainte 
nance. 

Contri 
butions 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mercers         ...     . 

47,34 

8,766 

5,643 

4,909 

7,729 

15,236 

Grocers  

37,23 

762 

3,672 

6,014 

2,298 

17,49 

1,860 

Drapers  

^O,  14 

4,984 

A.  TAG 

6,112 

i6,S76 

12,320 

997' 

Fishmongers... 

3W,  *f 
46,913 

*TJ  .7  WT^          TJ  -~TS 

.£6,994 

9,311 

••  v  J  j  s  ** 

7,247 

*9,993 

8,344 

Goldsmiths    ...     . 

43,50 

1,576 

4,292 

6,266 

6,954 

28,414 

2,736 

Skinners 

18,97 

2,566 

2,617 

5,602 

1,498 

5,272 

2,212 

Merchant  Taylors 

31,243 

1,291 

4,685 

8,985 

i,936 

11,694 

457 

Haberdashers 

9,032 

2,496 

762 

2,024 

1,115 

1,176 

276 

Salters  

18,940 

3,101 

1,072 

3,046 

2,345 

2,557 

8,474 

Ironmongers 

9,629 

873 

i,534 

2,479 

2,866 

1,057 

1,350 

Vintners         ...     . 

9,335 

1,104 

1,726 

3,070 

1,607 

1,508 

499 

Clothworkers 

39,149 

3,524 

3,070 

3,742 

7,517 

19,473 

— 

Apothecaries  

3,398 

296 

498 

778 

153 

631 

— 

Armourers      anc 

Braziers     

8,086 

1,465 

660 

1,923 

1,996 

3,283 

— 

Bakers   

1,911 

347 

186 

778 

384 

393 

— 

Barbers  

i,^8^ 

1  66 

2  so 

556 

20  1 

— 

Blacksmiths  

>*J     ». 

684 

1  02 

•**  .j^ 

77 

J  D 

37o 

46 

128 

— 

Brewers  

3,*57 

307 

773 

628 

478 

606 

— 

Carpenters    

11,318 

941 

691 

1,289 

973 

1,227 

2,147 

Coachmakers 

1,179 

182 

131 

238 

353 

178 

— 

Cooks    
Coopers         

2,560 
2,420 

356 
1,461 

including 

244 
377 

1,122 

(included 
with  Court 
Fees 

3i9 
37i 

189 

190 

— 

ntertain- 

ments) 

Cordwainers  

6,259 

^2,206 

1,070 

i,542 

1,050 

— 

Curriers  

1,295 

129 

278 

320 

r1',2?0 

105 

— 

[including 

works  in 

hall) 

Cutlers  

5,885 

702 

585 

2,343 

695 

I3i55 

200 

Founders       

1,853 

271 

250 

410 

839 

54 

— 

Girdlers  

4,356 

319 

442 

1,052 

I,46l 

177 

— 

Glaziers         

285 

36 

45 

189 



ii 

— 

Innholders     

r,327 

184 

150 

222 

36O 

— 

— 

Joiners  

1,312 

244 

120 

783 

83 

264 

— 

Leathersellers 

i6,395 

2,200 

1,070 

2,666 

9,100 

2,70= 

— 

Painters  

793 

— 

44 

325 

362 

3i 

— 

Plumbers       

887 

316 

86 

398 

included 
with  enter- 

66 

— 

tainments) 

Saddlers        

0,243 

3»14Q 

773 

i,755 

1,365 

1,845 

— 

Scriveners     

836 

184 

114 

383 

(included 
with 

245 

— 

salaries) 

Stationers      

3,173 

— 

335 

644 

1,077 

560 

— 

Wax-Chandlers    ... 

1,375 

2,092 

220 

(included 
with  Court 

(included 
with  Court 

— 

157 

ncludinjj 
w  costs, 

Fees) 

Fees) 

c.) 

Wheelwrights 

319 

48 

225 

34 

40 

— 

APPENDIX  II.    TABLE   3. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DETAIL  EXPENDITURE  OF  A 
CITY  COMPANY. 

(This  Company  is  selected  because  it  came  before  the  Commission  to  defend  the 
propriety  of  its  expenditure.) 

CUTLERS'    COMPANY. 

Abstract  of  the  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  ^th  June,  1880. 

EXPENDITURE. 

£     s.  d.  £      s.  d. 

Court  Fees —         702    9    o 

Tavern  Bills       1599    5  2 

Sundries      81     6  9 

Vocalists      136  10  o 

1817    i  it 

Pension        330  10  o 

Surgeon       16  16  o 

Donations    564    9  o 

911  15    o 

SALARIES. 

Clerk      315    o  o 

Surveyor      100    o  o 

Beaclle 160    o  o 

Chaplain      10    o  o 

585    o    o 

HALL  EXPENSES. 

Taxes,  Gas,  Water,  Repairs,  &c —          37610    8 

BEQUESTS  (CRAYTHORNE). 

Exhibition  at  Oxford       368 

Exhibition  at  Cambridge        368 

Poor  of  St.  Bride's    10    o    o 

Prison  Charities 300 

19  13    4 

BEQUESTS  (BUCKE). 

Exhibition  at  Cambridge        368 

Poor  of  Fleet  Lane 200 

Poor  of  Wilburton     200 

Christ's  Hospital       i    o    o 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital     TOO 

St.  Sepulchre's  Church    i    o    o 

Armourers'  and  Braziers'  Company     o  13    4 

ii    o    o 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

One  Year      30    o    o 

„       „         20    o    o 

„  „  20      O      O 

M          »  20      O      O 

90    o    o 
Less  above       10    o    o 

80    o    o 

Carried  forward    ...  X>4»503    9  n 


APPENDIX  II.,  TABLE  3  —  continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  £      s.  d. 

Brought  forward    ...  —       4,5°3     9  n 

Wines  and  Spirits     ..............................  .  —          362  12    o 

Printing  and  Stationery  ...........................  28  16    9 

Coals     .......................................  —            32     3    o 

Gown  Money      .................................  10  10     o 

Pepys'  Gift  ...................................  300 

Freedom  Stamp  (Peacock)      ........................  300 

Beadle  Disbursements      ...    -  .......................  70     5  10 

Gas  —  Belle  Sauvage  Yard       ........................  494 

Safes      .......................................  120  19    o 

Master—  Sheffield      ..............................  55° 

Medals  .......................................  1318    6 

Cutlers'  Arms      ................................  500 

Ivory  Caskets,  &c.  —  Lord  Carnarvon  ..................  40    o    o 

Testimonial  —  Mr.  Cheeswright     ....................  in     3    o 

„              Messrs.  T.  G.  Pocock  and  J.  Thome        ......  52  10    o 

Ladies'  Presents  .................................  65    o    o 

Master's  Badge  .................................  101  10    o 

Sundries      ..................................  32  14    4 

Purchase  Money  of  Slip  of  Land  at  rear  of  161,  Fleet  Street  200    o    o 

--    822  15    o 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

*Exhibition  of  Cutlery,  £c  .........................  169    5    6 


*  This  expenditure  on  Technical  Education  is  novel,  having  only  one  precedent. 
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APPENDIX  II.    TABLE  4. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  A  CITY  COMPANY  WITH  AN  INCOME 
UNDER  £2,000  A  YEAR. 

THE    BARBERS'    COMPANY. 

£     s.    d. 

Paid  for  Dinners     476    6     2 

„    Wines        181     6    o 

,,    Cigars        19  19     4 

Fees  to  Members  of  the  Court     253     I     o 

for  Decorating  Court  Room 218    6    6 

Heap's  Bills  for  Sundries      88  18    o 

for  Restoring  Pictures 76     7     o 

Mr.  Henley  Grose  Smith,  Salary  as  Clerk no    o    o 

,,         ,,                   ,,         Allowances,  &c.,  &c....  23     8    4 

,,    Heap  as  Salary       60    O    o 

,,       ,,     Christmas-box,  £c.,  £c 7     7    o 

Chaplin  Henry,  for  Singers 61   19    o 

for  Sundries    48  19     7i 

Mr.  C.  H.  Shoppee,  Services  as  Surveyor 19  19    o 

for  26  Twelfth-cakes      29     I     2 

„  15  Tons  of  Coal        1915    a 

„  Plumber's  Bills 19     7  10 

,,  Confectionery 1800 

,,  Gloves       13     7     o 

Metropolitan  Dispensary  Donation      10  10    o 

for  Hire  of  2  Carriages 410 

„  Soda-water        3    9    o 

,,  Rose-water        190 

,,  Rates,  Taxes,  Gas,  Insurance,  &c.5  &c.        ...  138  17     o 


Total  Expenditure ;£i,9O3  13 
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APPENDIX    III. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   THE    LONDON    GOVERNMENT 
BILL  OF  1884. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  BILL. 

THE  object  of  the  London  Government  Bill  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  similar  complete  control  over 
their  own  municipal  affairs  to  that  which  is  now  possessed  by  every 
other  important  town  in  the  country. 

CENTRAL  PRINCIPLE. 

The  enormous  area  and  population  of  London  rendered  it  necessary 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  but  an 
examination  of  the  Bill  will  show  that,  with  but  little  exception,  the 
cardinal  principle  of  absolute  control  through  a  directly  elected 
authority  of  all  administration  and  of  all  expenditure  is  fully  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  This  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  measure,  and  its 
various  provisions  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  constitution  of  a 
representative  municipal  authority,  and  with  the  adaptation  or  sub- 
ordination or  merger  of  the  authorities  which  now  exist  to  or  in  the 
new  body.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  aim,  the  Bill,  which  is  essen- 
tially decentralizing  in  its  character,  will  transfer,  either  immediately 
or  at  an  early  period,  most  of  the  initial  authority  possessed  by 
Government  departments  to  the  new  representative  body. 

AREA  OF  NEW  AUTHORITY. 

The  London  Government  Bill  proceeds  upon  the  line  of  extending 
the  corporate  system  which  now  controls  the  City  area  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  whole  metropolis.  For  the  purpose  of  such  application  the 
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area  of  the  metropolis  is  taken  as  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  This  includes,  therefore,  the  present  City  of  London,  to- 
gether with  the  areas  controlled  by  the  twenty-three  vestries  (in- 
cl\uling  the  Local  Board  of  Woolwich)  and  the  fifteen  district  boards 
which  are  now  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855. 
Although  for  the  purpose  of  this  measure  this  area  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  new  Corporation,  the  Bill  contains  a  power 
for  the  Common  Council  to  submit  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
a  scheme  for  extending  such  area  where  desirable. 

COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 

The  present  county  of  the  City  of  London  is  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  new  corporate  area,  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  are  lessened  by  the  parts  of  such 
counties  which  are  now  within  such  area. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  CORPORATION. 

The  new  Corporation  is  to  consist  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
will  act  through  the  Common  Council  and  District  Councils.  The 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  is  preserved,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
election  of  a  Deputy-Mayor.  These  officers  are  to  receive  such 
emoluments  as  the  Common  Council  think  fit. 

CITIZENS  AND  FREEMEN. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  preparation  of  a  burgess  roll  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  enrolment  upon  which  will  be  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  citizenship.  The  qualification  for  enrolment  and  citizenship 
is  assimilated  to  that  in  municipal  boroughs,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  limit  for  residence  is  extended  to  fifteen  miles  instead  of 
seven  miles  as  in  the  case  of  a  borough.  The  present  right  of  City 
voters  to  vote  whenever  their  residence  is  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  City  is  preserved. 

The  first  burgess  roll  is  to  be  commenced  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  29th  day 
of  January  next. 

Freemen. — Certain  rights  of  existing  freemen  are  preserved,  but 
the  right  to  purchase  freedom  is  abolished.  Freedom  may  still  be 
given  as  an  honour  to  distinguished  persons,  or  be  obtained  by  birth 
or  servitude. 
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THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

As  hereafter  set  out,  the  Common  Council  of  the  new  Corporation 
will  be  the  supreme  executive  authority.  It  will  have  the  power  of 
delegating  some  of  its  functions,  but  will  always  retain  the  ultimate 
control  of  all  municipal  matters  in  its  own  hands. 

Outside  the  City  of  London  there  are  at  the  present  moment  ad- 
ministering local  affairs  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts 
twenty-three  vestries  and  fifteen  district  boards.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  there  are  thirty-nine  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies.  For  the  purpose  of  the  first  election,  and  for 
local  administrative  purposes,  in  the  first  instance  the  Bill  preserves 
the  areas  of  these  bodies.  The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  division 
of  the  metropolitan  area  for  municipal  purposes  is  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Common  Council,  and  power  is  given  it  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  re-arrangement  of  such  districts,  and  for 
the  distribution  among  them  of  representation  to  the  Common 
Council. 

The  number  of  the  Common  Councillors  is  fixed  by  the  Bill  at 
240,  exclusive  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  first  Common  Council  is  to 
include  within  it  ex-officio  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
together  with  the  forty-five  members  of  the  Board,  who  are  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  thirty-seven  districts  for  which  they  now 
sit.  Consequently  the  three  Metropolitan  Board  members  who  sit 
for  the  City  of  London  will  be  added  to  the  number  assigned  to  that 
district.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  present  Metropolitan  Board 
sit  for  combined  districts.  In  the  new  Council  the  member  for 
Rotherhithe  and  St.  Olave  will  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of 
Rotherhithe,  and  the  member  for  Plumstead  and  Lewisham  as  the 
representative  of  Lewisham.  The  present  City  of  London  will  form 
a  district,  and  in  the  first  Council  will  have  forty-seven  members. 
Of  these,  forty-four  are  to  be  elected  by  the  present  Common  Council 
of  the  City,  and  three,  as  above  mentioned,  will  be  entitled  to  sit 
as  being  on  the  present  Metropolitan  Board.  The  remaining  150 
Common  Councillors  will  be  elected  to  the  first  Council  by  districts 
outside  the  City.  In  the  first  schedule  to  the  Bill,  these  150  Coun- 
cillors are  allotted  among  the  thirty-eight  areas  which  now  exist  for 
vestry  and  district  board  purposes.  The  approximate  basis  of  such 
allotment  rests  upon  population  and  rateable  value  equally  con- 
sidered. 
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The  term  of  office  of  Common  Councillors  is  three  years,  when  all 
go  out  of  office,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  second  Common 
Council  will  be  c-k-ctcd  l>y  the  rc-arrangcd  districts.  It  is,  however, 
provided  that  the  number  of  representatives  for  the  City  district  shall 
not  be  diminished  below  thirty. 

The  first  election  of  Common  Councillors  for  districts  other  than 
the  City  is  to  take  place  on  the  29th  January,  1885.  That  for  the 
City  district  may  take  place  on  or  before  that  date.  The  Bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  such  first  Common  Council  shall  not  enter  on 
their  ordinary  duties  until  the  1st  May,  1885,  but  they  are  to  meet 
on  the  2nd  February,  1885,  and  thenceforth  until  the  1st  May 
following  are  to  act  as  a  provisional  Council  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  the  Act  into  full  operation  on  the  latter  date. 
During  this  interval  they  will  have  to  decide  upon  the  future  mode 
of  exercising  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Corporation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  powers  amongst  its  various  officers,  and — most  important 
of  all — the  powers  and  duties  to  be  delegated  to  the  administrative 
authorities  in  each  of  the  municipal  districts,  in  the  Bill  called  Dis- 
trict Councils.  They  will  also  decide  on  the  numbers  of  members 
to  be  elected  to  each  District  Council. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  election  of  Common  Councillors  by 
applying  the  enactments  relating  to  the  election  of  town  councils 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  only  qualification  for 
Common  Councillors  is  citizenship.  The  same  disqualifications 
on  the  ground  of  bankruptcy,  £c.,  which  exist  in  municipal 
boroughs  are  adopted  for  London.  The  present  members  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  will  remain  in  office  until  the  1st 
May,  1885,  without  any  further  election,  and  will  then  go  out  of 
office. 

DISTRICT  COUNCILS. 

Each  of  the  thirty-nine  existing  administrative  areas  is,  until  the 
settlement  of  the  scheme  above  mentioned,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
municipal  district,  and  the  Bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  con- 
stituted in  each  such  district  a  District  Council  to  which  the  Common 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  delegate,  with  or  without  qualifica- 
tion, such  of  its  functions  as,  "  on  account  of  the  local  character  of 
the  powers  and  duties,  or  on  account  of  local  or  other  special  cir- 
cumstances," they  think  "can  be  more  advantageously  exercised  or 
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performed  by  a  local  body."  It  cannot,  however,  delegate  any  power 
to  raise  money,  but  may  from  time  to  time  allocate  moneys  to  the 
District  Councils  for  their  expenditure,  upon  estimates  to  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  such  District  Councils.  Such  District 
Councils  will  practically  be  the  agents,  and  will  occupy  the  position 
of  committees,  of  the  Corporation.  The  number  of  District  Coun- 
cillors'will  in  the  first  instance  be  settled  by  the  provisional  Common 
Council  between  the  2nd  February  and  the  1st  May,  1885. 

Each  District  Council  will  consist  of  the  Common  Councillors  for 
the  district  ex-offido,  and  of  the  District  Councillors,  who  are  to  hold 
office  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  Common  Councillors — i.e., 
three  years.  The  first  election  of  these  District  Councillors  will 
take  place  on  the  29th  of  April,  1885,  and  the  Councillors  then  elected 
will  come  into  office  on  the  2nd  of  May.  All  subsequent  elections 
will  take  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  election  of  Common  Coun- 
cillors. The  candidates  in  a  municipal  district  for  the  Common 
Council  will  be  voted  for  over  the  whole  district,  but  the  candidates 
for  the  District  Council,  necessarily  a  much  larger  number,  will  be 
voted  for  in  the  wards  of  such  district.  Each  District  Council  is 
annually  to  elect  a  chairman  from  among  the  Common  Councillors 
for  the  district. 

THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

The  office  and  title  of  Lord  Mayor  is  preserved.  At  the  present 
time  the  Lord  Mayor  is  elected  by  the  liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds. 
Under  the  new  system  the  election  will  be  by  the  Common  Council. 
Any  "fit  person  qualified  to  be  a  Common  Councillor"  may  be 
elected.  The  ordinary  day  of  election  will  be  the  5th  of  November 
(fourth  schedule),  and  the  term  of  office  one  year  as  heretofore.  The 
first  Lord  Mayor  will  be  elected  by  the  provisional  Council  at  some 
period  before  the  1st  of  May,  1885.  The  Lord  Mayor  who  is  in 
office  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  is  to  continue  in  office  until  such 
1st  of  May  without  any  further  election,  and  is  then  to  go  out  of 
office.  The  Lord  Mayor  must  be  approved  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  may  be  admitted  into  office  as  heretofore.  Such 
admission  and  entry  into  office  will  usually  take  place  on  the  9th  of 
November  (fourth  schedule). 

THE  DEPUTY  MAYOR. 
The  Bill  provides  that  the  Common  Council  may  elect  annually 


from  among  the  Common  Councillors  a  Deputy  Mayor.  The  Deputy 
Mayor  may  during  the  illness,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  exercise  and  perform  all  his  powers  and  duties.  At  other 
times  he  may  exercise  and  perform  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
fr<>m  time  to  time  assigned  to  him  by  the  Common  Council.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  is  to  be  one  year,  and  he  will 
ordinarily  be  elected  on  the  same  day  as  the  Lord  Mayor  (fourth 
schedule).  The  first  Deputy  Mayor  will  be  elected  by  the  provisional 
Council. 

ALDERMEN. 

The  Aldermen  of  the  Corporation  of  London  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act  will  hold  office  until  the  1st  of  May,  1885.  After  that  date  the 
title  of  Aldermen  will  be  abolished,  but  the  present  Aldermen  of  the 
City  will  continue  to  be  justices  of  the  peace.  After  the  new  system 
is  fully  established,  all  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Court  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  the  Inner  Chamber  and  of  the  Aldermen 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Corporation.  Their  judicial  powers  will 
pass  to  the  Recorder  and  justices. 

SHERIFF. 

At  present  the  liverymen  of  the  City  Guilds  elect  two  Sheriffs  of 
London,  who  form  one  Sheriff  of  Middlesex ;  and  in  the  parts  of 
the  metropolis  within  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent  the  Sheriffs 
of  those  counties  have  jurisdiction.  Under  the  Bill  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  area  being  formed  into  a  single  county,  the  Common 
Council  are  to  appoint  one  Sheriff  of  London.  The  appointment  is  to 
take  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  election  of  Mayor  (fourth  schedule), 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  Sheriff,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
provisional  Council  a  reasonable  time  before  May  I,  1885.  The 
term  of  office  of  Sheriff  is  to  be  one  year.  The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 
will  in  future  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

CORONERS. 

For  the  future  the  appointment  of  coroners  is  to  rest  with  the 
Common  Council,  and  they  will  be  paid  by  a  salary  from  the  City 
Fund,  and  not  by  fees.  The  coroners'  district  are  to  be  settled  by 
the  Common  Council,  but  the  Lord  Mayor  as  chief  coroner  may 
regulate  the  distribution  of  duties  among  the  coroners.  The  bill, 
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therefore,  approximates  the  system  of  coroner  in  London  to  that  in 
other  municipal  boroughs.  The  qualification  of  a  coroner  is  that  he 
be  a  fit  person  not  a  Councillor. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Bill  upon  the  officers  of  the  different 
local  authorities  in  London,  is  to  constitute  them  officers  of  the 
Corporation.  This  effect  will  follow  as  to  officers  of  all  the  merged 
or  transferred  authorities,  including  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  the  local  board  of  Woolwich, 
justices  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  metropolitan  police  courts, 
commissioners  for  paving,  &c.,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  com- 
missioners for  baths  and  washhouses  and  public  libraries,  and  all 
other  authorities  therein  mentioned.  It  also  includes  all  the  officers 
of  the  existing  Corporation,  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the 
Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Court  of  Common  Hall,  and 
City  Wardmotes,  &c.,  &c.  The  rights  of  such  officers  to  superan- 
nuation, where  such  exist,  are  preserved.  Where  an  office  is 
abolished,  compensation  must  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
officer,  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compensation,  an  appeal 
will  lie  from  the  Common  Council  to  the  Treasury.  The  Common 
Council  will  have  power  to  deal  as  it  thinks  fit  with  the  duties 
attached  to  various  offices,  or  with  the  offices  themselves.  It  will, 
of  course,  have  entire  control  over  the  officers,  but  it  is  provided  that 
where  such  officers  are  affected  prejudicially  either  in  the  way  of 
change  of  duties,  supersession,  or  otherwise,  they  shall  receive  full 
compensation.  Where  the  duties  and  position  of  an  officer  are 
unaffected  by  the  Act  or  by  the  Common  Council,  the  officer  is 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  emoluments  as  at  present. 

AUTHORITIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL. 

After  the  entry  of  the  new  Common  Council  into  office  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1885,  it  is  provided  that  certain  customs  and  powers  of 
the  City  of  London  as  to  market  overt,  as  to  matters  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  several  other  matters,  including  all  powers  not  in  actual 
use  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  are  to  cease.  Subject  to  this,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  present  City  Corporation  enure  to  the  new 
body.  In  addition  to  these  the  new  Corporation  is  to  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 


Works,  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  other  Acts,  of  the  local  board  of  Woolwich,  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the  metropolitan  area  so  far  as  the  same 
are  administrative,  of  paving  and  lighting  commissioners  in  the 
metropolis,  of  burial  boards  for  metropolitan  parishes,  of  commis- 
sioners for  baths  and  washhouses,  and  public  libraries  and  museums, 
&c.,  &c.  Various  authorities  within  the  City  are  also  transferred, 
including  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the  administrative  powers 
of  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the  Court  of  Common  Hall, 
and  the  authorities  of  wardmotes,  aldermen,  deputies  and  common 
councilmen  of  any  ward.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  submission  by 
the  Common  Council  to  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  of  a  Bill  for 
regulating  the  exercise  and  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  or  imposed  upon  the  new  Corporation.  It  also  contains 
temporary  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  the  various  transferred  and 
conferred  powers  until  such  a  bill  has  become  law,  and  for  the 
solution  of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  where  authorities  are 
apparently  conflicting  or  doubtful.  The  future  mode  of  exercising 
and  performing  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Common  Council 
and  the  distribution  of  such  powers  and  duties  among  different 
officers,  and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  be  decided  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  Act  into  effect,  are  to  be  in  the  first  instance  settled 
by  the  provisional  Common  Council  between  the  2nd  of  February, 
1885,  and  the  following  1st  of  May. 

ADAPTATION  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  and  Public  Libraries  and  Museums. — The 
various  Baths  and  Washhouses  and  Public  Libraries  Acts  may, 
without  any  adoption,  be  put  in  execution  in  any  part  of  London  by 
the  Common  Council  either  through  themselves  or  the  District 
Councils.  Existing  buildings  become  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  they  are  still  to  be  considered  local  property,  and  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  up  will  be  borne  by  the  parishes  in  which 
they  are  respectively  situate. 

Burial  Boards. — Until  other  provision  is  made  by  scheme  under 
the  Act,  the  Common  Council  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  burial  board 
for  the  present  City  area,  and  for  each  of  the  metropolitan  parishes 
in  which  there  is  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  burial  board.  Power 
is,  however,  given  to  the  Common  Council  to  submit  to  the  Local 
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Government  Board  a  scheme  for  constituting  the  Common  Council 
the  burial  board  for  the  whole  of  London,  and  dealing  with  the 
property,  debts,  and  liabilities  of  the  existing  burial  boards. 

Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums. — The  Acts  relating  to  the  management 
and  provision  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums  are  to  apply  to  London  as 
if  the  Common  Council  had  undertaken  the  powers  and  duties  of 
justices  under  those  Acts.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  property  and  management  with  the  various  county  authorities 
now  controlling  any  part  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Industrial  Schools. — Arrangements  as  to  these  will  also  be  made 
with  the  county  authorities ;  but  where  under  such  arrangement  a 
school  is  transferred  to  the  Common  Council,  they  may  convey  it  to 
the  School  Board  for  London  ;  and  in  future  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  and  contribution  for  their  maintenance  is  to  be,  as 
at  present,  by  the  School  Board. 

DEFERRED  AUTHORITIES. 

There  are  certain  municipal  functions  and  authorities,  the  transfer 
and  adaption  of  which,  or  the  method  of  dealing  with  which,  is  not 
finally  settled  by  the  Bill,  but  is  left  for  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Municipality  itself.  With  respect  to  these,  the  Common 
Council  is  authorized  to  submit  Bills  to  Parliament  or  schemes  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Licensing. — The  most  important  of  the  deferred  authorities  is 
with  respect  to  licensing.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament, 
the  licensing  jurisdiction  both  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  well  as  that  in  relation  to  billiards,  music,  and  dancing, 
game-dealers,  slaughter-houses,  £c.,  will  be  vested  in  the  justices  of 
London.  The  general  annual  licensing  meeting  for  London  will  be 
held  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  appeals  from  a  refusal  to  renew 
or  transfer  a  licence  will  be  heard  by  a  county  licensing  committee 
appointed  by  the  justices  at  a  special  sessions  of  their  whole  body. 

Cabs. — The  Common  Council  is  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  Bill 
for  transferring  to  the  Corporation  within  the  local  area  and  to  the 
local  authorities  outside  that  area  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  regulation  of  hackney  and  stage  carriages  j  but  until 
such  Bill  becomes  law  the  powers  of  the  Corporation  in  relation  to 
cabs  will  remain  as  at  present. 

Water  and  Gas  Supply. — The  Common  Council  are  authorized  to 


submit  to  Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  any  undertaking 
supplying  water  or  gas  to  London,  or  for  the  provision  of  a  new 
supply  of  water,  gas,  or  light  to  any  part  of  the  new  area. 

POLICE. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  police  form  the  only  material 
exception  to  the  main  principle  and  object  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to 
make  provision  for  placing  all  municipal  functions  in  the  hands  of 
a  municipal  authority.  The  control  of  the  civil  force  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  is  elsewhere  in  the  hands  of  municipal  authorities, 
but  the  Bill  retains  the  present  police  control  of  the  Home  Office, 
over  the  metropolitan  area  outside  the  present  City  area,  transferring 
that  hitherto  exercised  by  the  City  Corporation  to  the  new  body. 
It  is,  however,  provided  that  the  present  extra  contribution  by  the 
Corporation  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  City  police  force  shall 
cease. 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  various  authorities  already  mentioned  is  to 
be  transferred  to,  and  to  vest  in,  the  extended  Corporation.  As  to 
the  property  of  the  justices  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  the  Bill  provides  for  the  Corporation  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  justices  of  such  counties  for  the  adjustment  of 
property  and  liabilities  so  far  as  regards  the  parts  of  such  counties 
which  are  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  which  will  be  included 
in  the  new  county.  The  property  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
for  the  purpose  of  any  London  police-court  is  vested  by  the  Bill  in 
the  new  Corporation.  All  property  transferred  is  to  vest  without 
conveyance  or  assignment,  and  where  it  consists  of  securities  or 
sums  standing  in  the  books  of  any  company  or  person,  the  necessary 
alteration  is  to  be  made  by  that  company  in  their  books.  The 
term  property  is  held  to  include  records  and  other  documents,  and 
also  easements  and  interests  in  property  whether  in  possession  or 
reversion,  and  property  held  in  trust  for  any  authority.  Property 
transferred  to  the  new  Corporation  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  the  vestries,  the  district  boards,  the  Commissioners  of  Baths 
and  Washhouses  and  Public  Libraries,  is  to  be  considered  local 
property,  and  is  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  to  which 
it  has  hitherto  belonged. 
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The  property  in  Battersea,  Kennington,  and  Victoria  Parks,  in 
Brompton  Cemetery,  and  in  Westminister  Bridge,  is  also  to  pass  to 
the  new  body. 

LIABILITIES. 

All  debts  and  liabilities  of  any  authority  by  the  Act  merged  in 
the  new  Corporation  will  become  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, subject  to  the  provision  as  to  county  liabilities,  which  are  to 
be  the  subject  of  special  adjustment.  While,  however,  the  Bill 
pledges  the  credit  of  the  new  Corporation  for  all  such  transferred 
liabilities,  it  provides  for  the  liquidation  of  such  liabilities,  except  as 
regards  City  loans,  being  undertaken  by  the  districts  now  chargeable 
with  them,  so  thiat  where  a  certain  sum  has  been  raised  by  loan  for 
the  benefit  of  a  given  area  the  charge  in  respect  of  it  is  to  be  levied 
upon  such  area  in  addition  to  the  City  rate.  With  respect  to  future 
liabilities,  these  may  in  certain  cases  be  charged  upon  particular 
areas.  It  is  competent  for  the  Common  Council  in  special  circum- 
stances and  for  special  purposes  to  assign  to  a  District  Council 
money  to  be  expended  within  its  municipal  district,  and  to  charge 
such  money  upon  the  district,  and,  in  fact,  all  money  expended  by 
the  District  Council  will  usually  be  so  charged. 

FINANCE. 

City  Fund  and  City  Rate. — All  receipts  of  the  Corporation  from 
every  source  are  to  be  carried  to  a  fund  to  be  called  the  City  Fund, 
out  of  which  all  liabilities  and  expenses  of  the  Corporation  are  to 
be  payable.  In  addition  to  ordinary  municipal  expenditure,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  City  Fund,  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  the  costs  of  entertaining  and 
giving  presents  to  Royal  and  distinguished  persons,  contributions  to 
public  charitable  objects,  and  the  maintenance  of  certain  schools, 
the  prosecution  of  legal  proceedings,  and  the  promotion  and  opposi- 
tion to  Bills  in  Parliament  affecting  London.  The  income  of  the 
City  Fund  over  and  above  the  amount  produced  from  other  sources 
is  to  be  supplied  by  a  rate  to  be  called  the  City  Rate.  This  rate 
will,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned,  take  the  place  of  the 
rates  heretofore  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Commmissioners  of  Sewers,  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  and  the 
county  authorities.  It  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  different  parishes  in 
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London  in  proportion  to  their  total  rateable  value.  It  is  to  l>e 
raised  on  precepts  sent  by  the  Common  Council  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  the  preparation  of  a 
scheme  for  simplifying  the  collection  of  rates.  In  addition  to  the 
City  rate,  the  various  areas  now  charged  with  liabilities  on  account 
of  money  borrowed  for  local  purposes  will  remain  charged  with 
such  liabilities,  and  an  additional  rate  will  be  levied  in  respect 
thereof.  For  example,  the  present  liability  with  respect  to  money 
borrowed  by  the  vestry  of  Kensington  will  remain  a  liability  of  the 
area  now  governed  by  such  vestry  until  it  is  finally  discharged,  and 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  will  be  raised  and  collected  along  with 
the  City  rate.  In  the  same  way,  where  the  Common  Council 
decide  that  certain  classes  of  expenditure  shall  be  assessed  on  the 
districts,  or  where  the  Common  Council  sanctions  expenditure  in  a 
district  for  special  objects,  in  eac'i  of  these  cases  the  charges  in 
respect  of  such  expenditure  may  be  levied  in  the  district  as  part  of 
the  City  rate. 

Accounts  and  Audit. — The  Common  Council  are  empowered  to 
submit  to  Parliament  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  their  audit.  Until  such  new  regulation  comes  into 
operation  the  accounts,  including  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  District  Councils,  are  to  be  balanced  up  to  the  2$th  March  in 
every  year,  and  audited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  are  by  an  auditor  appointed  by 
the  Treasury.  This  audit  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  auditor  is  empowered  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  accounts, 
and  a  report  upon  them  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 
The  first  account  and  audit  under  the  Act  is  to  be  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  1st  May,  1885,  and 
ending  on  the  2$th  March,  1886.  The  accounts  for  the  intermediate 
period  between  the  last  audit  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the 
ist  May,  1885,  are  to  be  made  up  and  audited  as  heretofore. 

Borrowing  Powers. — The  new  Corporation  can  borrow  no  money 
except  in  pursuance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loans 
Act,  1869,  and  the  amending  Acts — i.e.,  by  the  issue  of  stock.  Its 
borrowing  powers  will  therefore  be  identical  with  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  before  the  Act.  The  bankers  of  the 
Corporation  are  to  be  the  Bank  of  England. 

Assessment  Committees  and  Overseers.— With  very  few  exceptions 
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the  assessment  committees  in  the  metropolis  are  appointed  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  This  method  of  appointment  is  by  the  Bill 
made  universal.  The  general  assessment  sessions  are  in  future  to 
be  formed  by  the  Recorder,  or  a  Deputy- Recorder,  as  chairman, 
and  a  number  not  exceeding  six,  of  the  chairmen  of  municipal 
districts. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

Recorder  and  Deputy- Recorders. — The  office  of  Recorder  is  con- 
tinued, and  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Deputy-Recorders,  such  number  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  four.  These  officers  will  hold  by  a  similar  tenure  and 
have  similar  jurisdiction  to  that  of  a  Recorder  of  a  borough  with  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  will  hold  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  in  like  manner.  One  of  the  Deputy-Recorders  is  to  be 
Common  Serjeant,  and  will  have  precedence  over  the  others.  The 
present  Common  Serjeant  and  the  Assistant-Judge  of  the  Middlesex 
Quarter  Sessions  will  rank  as  Deputy-Recorders,  the  Common 
Serjeant  being  the  first  Common  Serjeant  under  the  Act.  The 
appointment  of  the  Recorder  and  the  Deputy- Recorders  will  be  in 
the  Crown.  They  will  be  ex-officio  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  will  have  the  judicial  powers  and  duties  of  courts  of 
quarter  sessions.  A  number  of  other  duties  as  to  elections  (fourth 
schedule)  and  other  matters  are  by  various  sections  of  the  Bill  im- 
posed upon  these  officials.  Appeals  from  police  magistrates  and 
from  justices  in  special  sessions,  except  in  relation  to  the  renewal  or 
transfer  of  licenses,  will  be  heard  before  them.  The  distribution  of 
the  duties  of  the  Recorder  between  the  Recorder  and  Deputy- Re- 
corders will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  Recorder 
himself. 

Quarter  Sessions. — The  Common  Council  are  empowered  to  sufc 
mit  schemes  for  regulating  the  holding  of  quarter  sessions  in  London. 
Until  such  scheme  is  prepared  these  sessions  will  be  held  as  nearly 
as  may  be  at  the  same  places  as  at  present.  Criminal  business  will 
be  taken  at  Clerkenwell  and  Newington,  cases  arising  north  of  the 
Thames  being  heard  at  the  former  place,  and  cases  arising  south  of 
the  Thames  at  the  latter.  Existing  sessions  houses  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  adjustment  between  the  Corporation  and  county  autho- 
rities, and  until  such  adjustment  may  be  used  by  both. 


Central  Criminal  Court.—  This  court  is  retained  with  some 
necessary  modifications.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Judge  ol 
the  Sheriffs'  Court  (now  the  City  of  London  Court),  and  the  Dean 
of  Arches  will  cease  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
Recorder  and  Deputy- Recorders  are  to  be  included  in  the  commis- 
sion. In  future  one  judge  will  be  sufficient  for  the  trial  and  decision 
of  any  case.  The  court  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
London. 

Lord  Mayors  Court  and  City  of  London  Court. — The  Common 
Council  is  to  submit  a  Bill  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  Mayor's  Court.  Until  such  a  Bill  becomes  law  the  court 
will  be  held  by  the  Recorder,  a  Deputy-Recorder,  or  by  the  present 
Assistant -Judge  ;  but  the  extension  of  the  City  is  not  to  enlarge  its 
jurisdiction.  The  City  of  London  Court  is  by  the  Act  transferred 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  and  practically  it  becomes  a 
county  court,  having  for  its  jurisdiction  the  old  City  area.  The 
rights  of  existing  judges  and  officers  of  these  courts  are  preserved  ; 
but  the  qualification  and  appointment  of  future  judges  and  officers 
of  the  City  of  London  Court  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  any  other  county  court. 

Police  Courts. — The  change  with  respect  to  these  is  very  con- 
siderable. For  the  present  the  existing  police-court  divisions  are 
preserved,  and  the  present  City  area  is  formed  into  a  police-court 
division,  the  justice  rooms  at  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Guildhall 
being  the  police-courts.  Any  part  of  the  new  area  not  already 
included  in  a  police-court  division  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  within  the 
division  with  which  it  has  the  largest  common  boundary.  Provision 
is,  however,  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  division 
of  London  into  other  police-court  divisions,  and  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  other  matters.  The  bill  transfers  all  the  police-courts 
to  the  Corporation,  and  charges  upon  the  City  fund  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  magistrates  and  officers.  The  Corporation  in 
return  receive  the  income,  fines,  fees,  &c.,  from  tlie  court.  The 
magistrates  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  all  other  officers 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation. 

Justices. — Under  the  Bill  London  will  have  a  separate  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  the  justices  will  have  authority  over  the  whole 
area.  They  are  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  will  have  the  same  powers  as  justices  for  a 


municipal  borough  have.  They  need  have  no  qualification  by  estate. 
Each  police-court  division,  unless  altered  with  the  consent  of  the 
Common  Council,  is  to  be  a  petty  sessional  division.  The  rights  of 
existing  justices  are  preserved. 

Jurors. — The  qualification  of  jurors  in  London  is  to  be  the  same 
as  in  Middlesex,  but  the  liability  of  holders  and  occupiers  of 
property  in  the  municipal  district  of  the  City  to  serve  as  jurors  for 
that  district  though  not  resident  within  it  is  continued,  and  is  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  London.  For  the  return  of  jurors  for  trials, 
&c.,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  or  before  the  High  Court,  or 
any  judge  of  either  of  these  courts,  London  and  Middlesex  are  to 
be  treated  practically  as  one  county  ;  precepts  being  issued  to  their 
Sheriffs  alternately.  For  other  trials,  as,  for  instance,  trials  at  the 
Mayor's  Court,  City  of  London  Court,  county  courts  or  quarter 
sessions,  London  will  be  in  the  position  of  a  separate  county. 


UftWIN   BROTHERS,    TtiE  GRESHAM   PRESS,   CHILWORT H   AND 
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BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON    BUILDINGS,  CHANCERY  LANE. 


I  IIKKK  per  CENT.  l.VI  K  !<!•>!  allowed  on  I  >KI'O-l  l  s.  repayable  on  demand. 
1  WO  per  CEN  1  .  IN  1  ERES1    on  (   1   (  CCOUNTS  when   not   drawn 

below  £100. 
STOLKs,  SHARES,  ami  ANNUITIES  purchased  and   sold. 

SAYINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift   the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  :uul   allows    Intm-,1,   at   the  rate  of  THREE  per  CENT.   per 
Annum,  on  each  completed  £i.     The  Interest  is  added  to  the  principal 
on  the  3  ist  March  annually. 
_  _  FRANCIS  RAVENSCRQFT,  Manager. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
PER  MONTH,  OR  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 

SHILLINGS    PER   MONTH,    with   immediate    possession. 
Apply  at  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

THE  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free  on 
application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Sole  Advertising  Agents  for  this  Series  of 
(10  BOOKS). 

F.  CHARLES   &   CO., 

179,    Victoria    Street, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

Advertisers  wishing  to  secure  space  in 
further  Editions  should  apply  at  once 
for  full  particulars  and  terms. 


NEW  SAFETY  BICYCLE 

BY    EASY    INSTALMENTS, 

2s.  60,  A  WEEK. 


MASON'S  DIAMOND  FRAME  NO.  I. 

A  thorough  sound  piece  of  mechanism  manufactured  by  the  most 
skilled  mechanics  from  the  very  best  steel  procurable;  the  swiftest, 
lightest,  and  most  rigid  safety  on  the  market. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the  saddle  and 
handles,  which  enables  the  rider  to  negotiate  any  hill,  no  matter  how  steep, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  to  economically  utilize  such  natural  power 
as  is  possessed  by  the  average  human  being  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
cycle. 

The  handle  bar  is  the  .only  rational'  'one  made,  and  allows  an 
upright  position  to  be  maintained  instead  of  the  cramped  and  unnatural 
posture  of  the  average  safety  rider.  It  is  easier  to  learn^than  any  other, 
owing  to  the  perfect  steenng,  and  does  not  cause  the  slighest  strain  on  the 
hands  or  arms,  a  great  feature  being  that  it  can  be  riddefi?,without  the  use 
of  the  hands. 

;r*4< 

These  facts  are  verified  by  competent  authorities,  and/^ny  rider  who 
gives  my  machines  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  will  admit  their  efficiency 
and  superiority. 

Price  £12,  and  fully  equal  to  many  sold  at  £18.  Pneumatic  or 
Cushion  tyres  fitted  if  desired  at  extra  cost.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited 
testimonials.  Big  discount  for  cash,  or  by  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly 
instalments. 


J.  J.  MASON,  Manulacter,  LINCOLN, 

SEND  FOR  LIST,  POST  FREF. 
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2.  The  borrower  assumes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  value  of  the  book 
in  case  of  loss  or  injury. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  bool> 
be  borrowed  at  one  time. 
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COCOA 

Absolutely  PtireaiereforJ}e& 

The  Analyst,  comparing  the  flesh  -forming  ingredients  in 
gives  the  following  average  : — 

Natural  Cocoa  Nibs  ..          13-00 

Cocoa,  Commercial  with  added  Starch  and  Sugar     ... 
CADBURY'S  COCOA  (prepared  by  extraction  of  fat 

special  process) ...  ...       21 OO 

The  actual  total  flesh  formers  in  Cadbury's  Cocoa  ar« 
The   process   of  preparation    concentrates     and    intenwfie 
nourishing   properties    and    flesh-forming    con^titueii's 
OocoaBean.     Cadbury's  Cocoa  is  Absolutely  Pure. 
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